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Radio—In and Out-Of-School Listening 


ExizaBeTH M. FIisHER 
Souderton High School, Montgomery County 


ODAY, as never before, magazines, newspapers, mo- 

tion pictures, and radio have become the most power- 
ful agencies for the promulgation of ideas. Teachers must 
keep these agencies in mind, for they cannot and must 
not fail to recognize the influence they have on the thoughts, 
feelings, attitudes, and ideals of our students. 

Since we hear so much concerning mass impression and 
mass influence, let us consider the agency that contributes 
most successfully to this medium—Radio. Just a turn of 
the dial and we are convinced of the tremendous power 
of communication. Here is an excellent opportunity for 
the dissemination of knowledge and culture. Are we, as 
today’s educators, going to utilize this opportunity? 

School curriculums and schedules have not been worked 
out advantageously to promote radio programs to their 
fullest extent. As more definite evaluations of programs 
are made, and conditions will permit, more advantages will 
probably be taken of radio offerings in the educational 
program in Pennsylvania. 


A Supplementary Tool 

Radio will be a supplementary tool in the field of educa- 
tion because it cannot supplant, and is not meant to sup- 
plant our system of formal education. The programs will 
be used for appreciation and as aids to vitalize regular 
school subjects. 

There is no reason why radio broadcasts used with dis- 
crimination cannot be included in the educational pattern. 
We cannot turn a deaf ear to our famous educational pro- 
gram, “The American School of the Air,” when we learn 
that 8,000,000 pupils sitting in approximately 200,000 class- 
rooms await the time when their teacher turns the dial in 
cities from every state in the union, and from Alaska to 
Latin America, The statement was made recently that 
twelve State Boards of Education officially approved the 
program and voted it a part of their school curricula. 

This famous “School of the Air” conducts a series of 
five weekly broadcasts, a half hour each, and explores such 
fields as geography, literature, music, civics, current events, 
and vocational guidance. A great deal of the success of the 
educational methods employed in the use of this program 
would depend on the individual teacher using his or her 
imagination and ingenuity. 

Radio listening brings the voices and personalities of the 
great men the pupils have read and studied about into the 
classroom. Children are familiar with Governor James’ 
voice when he delivers a simple talk on government. 
Colonel Lindbergh tells them about the European crisis 
as he sees it after living abroad for several years. The voice 
of Winston Churchill becomes as familiar to them as that 
of their own Mayor or Burgess. Living men come to school 
and make history and literature live. 


School Broadcasts 

From time to time our Education Bulletin, published 
weekly in Harrisburg, has listed high school broadcasts 
throughout Pennsylvania. The latest copy in my possession 
is that of January 6, 1941, in which are set forth the Janu- 
ary broadcasts for the school district of Reading, Station 
WEEJU, Friday 1:30-2:00 p. m. Other stations of interest 
throughout Pennsylvania which conduct similar programs 
are Allentown, Pittsburgh, Williamsport, and Sunbury. A 
step in this direction may lead you to have your own 
broadcast. 

Our school was fortunate enough to be sponsored by a 
regional bread company to broadcast over the station at 
Glenside. Of course, we served a purely local area, but 
we gained a world of experience by actually participating in 


air proceedings. The boy next door could be heard by his 
friends and neighbors defending American Chain Stores. 
A lovable senior’s voice came over the air in a familiar song, 
while a wit of the same class gave a pixilated interpreta- 
tion of an original poem. The chorus aided in a co- 
operative venture in the fade-out by singing and humming 
the Alma Mater. Needless to mention, the programs were 
stimulating, if not unique. 


Motivation for Listening 


If the radio is to be used for class instruction, the teacher 
must have some knowledge of the program before presenta- 
tion to the pupils occurs. For example, the program might 
be listed under the weekly literature series in the form of 
a play. The average English teacher would insist on ad- 
hering to the literary merits of the play. She would prob- 
ably call for a discussion on whether or not the playwright 
had followed the essential characteristics of a good play. 
She might even have volunteered some information on the 
life of the playwright and his motive for writing this par- 
ticular play. However, to a more versatile teacher this 
method might seem overdone. The really clever teacher 
would sense the value of this moment to bring home a vital 
lesson in social consciousness, democratic thinking, or racial 
tolerance as the case might be. 

The above statement does not mean that there should 
be no explanatory period preceding the broadcast. This is 


_ very necessary, just as it is also necessary to hold a discussion 


period following the broadcast. It is the teacher’s duty to 
listen to the program as attentively as the pupils do so that 
she may impress upon them the value of concentration. 
Good common sense is most essential in the use of radio 
presentation if we are to teach it successfully. There are 
teachers who could engage in some form of demonstration 
during the program, such as illustrate the progress of the 
party by the use of maps, in the case of marching armies or 
sea raids, even appreciably strengthening the drama of the 
adventure for the pupils. Other cases of listening might 
require perfect silence and immobility upon the part of the 
listeners because the dramatization is so vital. 

Again we face the same old conclusion; there are no hard 
and fast rules for the utilization of radio as there are no 
hard and fast rules for most educational tools. 

However, the English teacher faces a different problem 
in radio listening. There is so much work to cover in the 
English department during the school year that not enough 
time can be devoted during school hours to develop an 
adequate listening schedule—one that can be properly plan- 
ned to promote intelligent and profitable entertainment. 


Out-of-School Listening 


Out-of-school listening can be promoted if it is handled 
diplomatically by a good teacher. She must tread softly 
at first. Her suggested program may infringe on father’s 
favorite sports review, or mother’s heart-balm serial. In 
spite of this situation, with careful instructions to the student 
on the proper approach and well-mannered explanation, 
father and mother soon relinquish their programs in favor 
of a better choice by their child. 

There must be some motivation by the teacher. She must 
not appear to be too interested in the programs that she 
wishes to promote. A good manner in which to lure pupils 
is to say casually, “Did you hear Lowell Thomas tell how a 
famous painting served as a protection from wind and rain?” 
Then when their interest is aroused, continue relating how 
the Dutch burgomaster took Van Dyke’s famous painting of 
“Christ on the Cross” from the art museum, rolled it up, and 
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departed with it and his household of twenty-three members 
to Southern France. Later this same valuable treasure was 
tacked on a roof to shelter the refugees from storms. Lowell 
Thomas concluded by saying that today that painting is back 
in Holland, a little worse for wear—but it has returned. 
Or perhaps this approach would be successful, “By the way, 
our friend Hendrik Van Loon spoke at “Town Meeting’ last 
night.” Then try this, “Perhaps you do not care for opera, 
but did you know that Lily Pons became a citizen of the 
United States?” “Did you, by any chance, see her dressed 
in her costume as a ‘Daughter of the Regiment,’ for she ap- 
peared on the cover of Time a few weeks ago?” 

After questions such as these, at an opportune time, write 
the correct station, time of presentation, and the name of 
the program on the board without other comments. It won’t 
be long until you hear some information volunteered for your 
benefit. But beware! Don’t pretend to know everything 
even if you have listened to the same program. Draw 
the pupil out. Allow him to think that he is giving you 
valuable information which you had neglected to note while 
listening. If you have a very busy evening, appoint some 
individual to listen to the program by proxy. This sort of 
listening will do two things; it will make him feel that he 
is doing you a valuable service, which he is; and he will 
be using his best form of conversational English to relay the 
surprising facts to you. 

Air-Commercials Teach Salesmanship 

Most teachers make the mistake of ignoring or discredit- 
ing the air-commercials. If you teach commercial students 
as well as academic, you will probably recall that you have 
some budding salesmen in your classes. Endorse a com- 
mercial once in a while. Study the clever approach to the 
soap talk or beauty cream. Let them realize that sponsors 
who are intelligent enough to promote good educational 
programs are not the ones who are guilty of bad advertising. 

This fall an amazing utilization of a commercial program 
on the dramatization of Ann Rutledge was demonstrated. 
Previous to the announced program, the teacher had quoted 
the lines by Edgar Lee Masters found on Ann’s tombstone 
and had shown the pupils pictures of the same and snap- 
shots of New Salem. After the class was dismissed, she 
accused herself of misrepresenting the facts. She felt that 
she had made Ann too important in Lincoln’s life. Through 
reading several biographies, she felt that she had been too 
sympathetic. In other words, her motivation had been too 
forceful. To her infinite delight, the program turned out 
to be her very recital to the class, even to the quoting of 
Masters’ lines. Her pupils listened to the program and 
lovely Ann Rutledge became a living person and _ stimu- 
lated an interest in the period in which Lincoln lived. Since 
then, most of those pupils have read sections of Sandburg’s 
“Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years.” 


Many Programs for English Teachers 

English teachers can find many programs on the air out- 
side of regular school time most useful in their daily work. 
There is such a great opportunity for self-improvement 
through a variety of programs—especially in the arts. Recall 
last season’s symphony concerts on Saturday evenings over 
NBC under the direction of Arturo Toscanini and other 
world-renowned conductors. Then there is always Walter 
Damrosch and his weekly broadcasts now in their thirteenth 
season. He certainly is credited with stimulating an appre- 
ciation for music among youths. The superior intellect 
with the classical background will enjoy the Saturday opera 
with its golden arias and dream settings—its Kirsten Flagstad, 
Lily Pons, Gladys Swarthout, Ezio Pinza, Lauritz Melchoir, 
and Lawrence Tibbett to say nothing of its galaxy of other 
stars—its intimate and friendly chats between acts with the 
social elite! 

Most important in English, there is the drama. The 
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“Great Plays” series is on the air again each Sunday after- 
noon from 2:00-3:00 Central Standard Time over the Blue 
Network. NBC presents two thousand years of drama from 
Ancient Greece to Broadway for the third year. These 
plays are superbly acted, too. Then we have the “Listener’s 
Playhouse,” the “Radio Guild,” the Hollywood “Lux Hour,” 
and “Everyman’s Theatre” where each Arch Obler play is a 
thrilling or heartbreaking story brought to life by some ac- 
complished stage or screen celebrity. 

Just last year NBC experimented with “Art For Your 
Sake,” and the success of the program was so great that it 
will be returned or a similar program will be developed. 
All of which proves that the public desires dependable 
information on the arts. 

Most of these programs just mentioned can become profit- 
able and entertaining to all members of the family. Parents 
as well as children should be encouraged to listen to “Meet 
Mr. Weeks” when the editor of the Atlantic Monthly tells 
in an amusing vein about authors, books, essays, and letters; 
or “We, The People” where we meet such characters as 
young Salom Rizk who made such an impassioned speech 
defending our American democracy; and it is a real pleasure 
to be Ted Malone’s guest on his “American Pilgrimage” 
where he invites you to enter the actual homes of our 
American authors. 

The average American child spends from two and one- 
half to three leisure hours daily listening to the radio, ac- 
cording to extensive investigations conducted in the cities 
of Oakland, California, Chicago, and New York City. 
According to recent statistics there are approximately 
22,000,000 radio sets in American homes, and probably an 
additional 5,000,000 radios in automobiles represented by 
these same homes. 

Since this is true, we can safely conjecture that radio must 
fill human needs. In referring to this very need David 
Sarnoff, president of RCA, in the Rochester conference on 
“New Frontiers in American Life” said: 

“As we survey the broad horizon of the present day, we 
perceive an opportunity and a need, both of unparalleled 
proportions, and the size of one is the measure of the other.” 
With further analysis, he said: 

“The opportunity gives birth to need, that individuals be 
found with the mental and moral capacity to utilize these 
gifts of science for the benefit of mankind. This need 
calls for more thorough education and more special training 
than any past age has demanded.” 


The Key to the Universe 


Therefore it is our duty as teachers to direct this mass 
learning and listening into levels that will enrich personalities. 
If we are going to live vicariously to alleviate some of the 
day’s drudgery, let us not do so blindly. We need real 
humor to lighten our burdens and ease some of our heart- 
break, and we need to emphasize a type of education that 
will keep us democratic. Let us choose our programs wisely 
and we shall create a demand for only the best programs. 

We cannot all afford good seats at a concert or an opera, 
yet there are times when we crave a chance to hear the best 
in music. We do not have the privilege of seeing and hear- 
ing great actors and actresses because they are only billed 
in large cities, so we must turn to radio to make their 
acquaintance. We cannot travel the length and breadth of 
the land, but we can hear a golden voice describe the infinite 
beauty of our own gorges, cliffs, and landscapes. 

Has radio a place in our educational system both in and 
out of school? Whether you live on an island, on a mountain, 
on the farm, in the city; wherever you have human needs and 
relationships; wherever life itself is important; radio has its 
place. The little knob that turns the dial is the key to the 
universe which will help to insure a continuation of our 
American way of life. 
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Helping Our Community Help Us 
Charles A. Service, Sharon High School 


OX of the surest ways of building self-confidence in an 
individual is to convince him that he can do at least 
one thing well, and then provide him with opportunities to 
show his ability. Whether it be singing, baking a pie, re- 
pairing automobiles, or any of a multitude of other accom- 
plishments, the knowledge that he possesses a talent and 
the commendation of others for successful achievement fre- 
quently give a sense of personal worth that the individual 
carries into other fields where progress is more difficult. 

In every school are boys and girls each of whom possesses 
some gift the full expression of which would give this self- 
confidence, would provide a pleasant avocation—might pos- 
sibly point the way to an occupation. But the pupil who 
has little or no opportunity to use his talent is, as Ralph W. 
Sockman expresses it, like an unused match—its brilliance 
is confined within its head. It is not the pupil’s fault, nor 
is it the fault of the school. The difficulty is that, while 
classroom activities and school assemblies reveal and en- 
courage some individual accomplishments, they do not 

1. Provide an opportunity for the expression of abilities 

unadaptable to the more common forms of presentation 

2. Make it possible for pupils to demonstrate their talents 

before other than their classmates 


The Public Relations Council 


Late in the fall of 1938, our principal, the late P. A. 
Jones, requested that we train half a dozen boys and girls 
to go before local organizations and speak briefly on topics 
dealing with education in general and Sharon High School 
in particular. It was a worthy undertaking, a small-scale 
campaign to keep the school and its needs before the public. 
Teachers and students were enthusiastic about its possibilities. 
We called ourselves the Public Relations Council. 


Unfortunately, preparing these speakers took considerable 
time. It was the last of March before the local paper an- 
nounced that speakers on such subjects as “The Costs and 
Profits of Public Education,’ “Educating for the New 
Leisure,” and several other topics of similar content were 
available to organizations which would care to hear them. 

Apparently, none did so care. Throughout the next two 
months, a half dozen requests for musical entertainment 
were filled with the assistance of the director of music; but 
by the end of the school term, not one talk had been given, 
and half the would-be speakers graduated. 

The following September, we hesitated to resume the ac- 
tivity. Why continue to train speakers who would have no 
audience? Yet, fundamentally, the idea was sound. Out 
in Long Beach, Calif., the Junior Speakers’ Bureau was 
performing a similar service with marked success.* We de- 
cided to try again, with alterations. 


The New Program 


There was little point in continuing to offer for public 
consumption something that the public did not want. We 
had, then, two problems to solve: 

First, How could we supply what the public wanted with- 
out abandoning our original purpose: to publicize education? 
There was no question about what the public wanted—en- 
tertainment. Very well, then, we’d give them entertainment 
—vocal and instrumental soloists and ensembles, dramatic 
readers, magicians, ventriloquists, and marionettes. And with 
the addition of entertainment, the concept of how we might 
achieve our purpose broadened. After all, what better pub- 
licity for education is there than boys and girls who can do 
things? 


And what of the faculty? Why should not the learning 


*“Reader’s Digest” for November, 1938. 
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and talents of nearly fifty college-trained men and women 
be made available to the mothers and fathers of the com- 
munity as well as to their children? To the list of speakers 
were added the names of the principal, the assistant p-in- 
cipal, and several faculty members. One teacher volunteered 
to give readings; another, with an excellent voice, to sing. 
The mechanical-drawing instructor was enrolled to demon- 
strate an exceptionally interesting collection of stamps. A 
teacher of biology was persuaded to give nature talks, illus- 
trated with slides. 


Selling the Idea 


Second, How could we persuade our local organizations 
to give us an opportunity to show what we could do? 

Once again, the local paper gave us a boost. We devoted 
one of our twice-weekly school broadcasts to samples of 
what the Public Relations Council had to offer, with a careful 
explanation of how and by whom its services might be 
secured. We mailed a form letter and a program of avail- 
able numbers to every religious, fraternal, and social organi- 
zation not only in the city but throughout the Shenango 
Valley. 

Slowly, the idea began to catch on. A minister called to 
reserve the brass sextette to play on the steps of his church, 
Christmas Eve. A parent-teachers’ association in one of the 
smaller communities was holding a bazaar. Could we 
furnish an hour of entertainment for each of three evenings 
and have a different entertainment every evening? We 
could and we did. 

So it went. At times, several weeks would elapse be- 
tween requests; then every available entertainer would be 
assigned to one of several programs given simultaneously. 
But, best of all, we were doing what we had set out to do! 
During the term we furnished, partly or completely, over 
forty programs. 


May We Serve You? 


As a joint committee of students and faculty to publicize 
education, The Public Relations Council no longer exists. 
We keep the name, because it has been accepted by the 
student body and the community as representative of the 
services which the school is prepared to render. Actually, 
control of these activities now rests in the hands of a new 
director, Alton G. Kloss, who furnishes programs for 
organizations throughout the Shenango Valley. 

In general, the trend has been to increase the proportion of 
faculty speakers, for adult groups prefer adult speakers, and 
there is usually a more effective presentation of subject 
matter. It should not be inferred by the reader that these 
talks are “propaganda.” For the most part, they are cultural 
and inspirational rather than instructive. But an English 
teacher reviewing a current novel, a placement director dis- 
cussing the problem of finding part-time employment for 
our needy students, or a dramatic coach talking about trends 
in American drama—these are proofs positive that the activi- 
ties of the school are varied, and that the minds of its 
faculty are alert. That’s good publicity, 

Entertainment is provided almost entirely by the boys and 
girls. In addition to numerous vocal and instrumental 
soloists, we furnish musical ensembles—a clarinet quartette, 
a string trio, and a brass sextette—for which the demand is 
heavy because such ensembles are novel and otherwise diffi- 
cult to obtain. We have a master-of-ceremonies who takes 
charge of many of the complete programs and intersperses 
feats of magic and ventriloquism. Dramatic readings are 
so popular that it has been necessary to increase the number 
of readers. A players’ group has prepared several one-act 
plays and a three-act comedy, which can be produced almost 
anywhere. The Marionette Club provides an evening of 
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entertainment for many a group that wants something “dif- 
ferent.” The Visual Education Department will show silent 
or sound movies upon request, furnishing films, operators, 
and all necessary equipment. 


In Conclusion 


For a secondary school to supply a local organization with 
an occasional speaker or musical selection is certainly not 
new. It is not common for such a school to muster all its 
resources of learning and amusement for the benefit of 
those who provide the substance upon which it exists. By 
helping them meet their needs, we are helping ourselves, 
too, for thus 

1. We have a means of conveying to the taxpayers of 
our community the accomplishments and further needs 
of the high school. 

“This is what we have; this is what we can do. 
This is what we could do, if we had—” 

2. We have a channel through which talented pupils are 
given an opportunity to show their abilities as speakers 
and entertainers before audiences outside the school 
building. 

“This is all very fine,” you comment, “for speakers and 
entertainers. But what about the girl who bakes those good 
pies, and the boy who is handy around automobiles?” 

We don’t know the answer—yet. There are still many 
“unlit matches” in the classrooms of Sharon High. 


Maps for Social Studies 


J. C. Warp, 
Washington High School, New Castle 


N INEXPENSIVE means of equipping the school with 

current maps has been adopted by the New Castle 
George Washington Junior High Library in collaboration 
with the history and geography departments of the school. 
This may be of interest to those districts where funds for 
obtaining new maps are limited. 

The chief source of maps is from the News Map, Maga- 
zine Service, 621 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl., a monthly 
magazine of maps and brief current topics, and the National 
Geographic. Suitable maps may also be secured from various 
sources: oil companies, rotogravure sections of the various 
Sunday papers, the Sunday Review Section of the New York 
Times, and current magazines. 

These maps are mounted on muslin which has been firmly 
thumbtacked to a wax-paper covered beaver board. The 
reverse side of the map is coated with a good library paste. 
The map is placed on the muslin, pressed firmly by starting 
at center and working toward the edges to smooth out all 
wrinkles. All edges must be tight. The muslin should be 
two inches wider than the map at the sides and bottom. 
At the top it should be six inches wider. The map is allowed 
to dry, then cellulose tape, one-half inch wide, is used 
around all edges. The muslin is taken from the beaver 
board and the lower edge is tacked to a small round stick. 
At the top, the map may be attached to a spring roller or 
to an adjustable round stick which has been cut in two 
lengths and fastened together with screws. This permits 
many maps to be attached to one rod. For hanging the 
maps a cord may be fastened to each end of the rod. When 
other maps are to be used the cord should be long enough 
to give space to turn the maps through it. 

The average cost of each map would not exceed twenty-five 
cents. 


Thousands of Peacocks—St. Petersburg, Florida: The 
largest collection of peacocks in the world, numbering several 
thousand, is kept in a tropical jungle on the outskirts of 
this city. 
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Nursing and the National 
Defense Program 


VERY woman today is asking what she can do for her 

country. There is no more fortunate woman than the 
registered nurse, for she has the preparation and experience 
which enable her to render a service that will be one of the 
first in demand, in an emergency. 

The National Defense Program includes a complete in- 
ventory of the nurse strength of the country. More than 
6,500 nurses will be in active service in the Army and other 
government nursing services by the end of the year, and at 
least 10,000 other nurses will be needed to take their places 
and meet the nursing needs of the civilian population of 
the country. Many are now being called for active service 
and it is estimated that from 800 to 1,000 nurses from this 
area will be needed for Indiantown Gap and Camp Meade. 
As the industrial program expands and more men are em- 
ployed, more industrial nurses will be needed. The calls for 
specially prepared nurses for public health and_ hospital 
positions are greater than the supply of this highly qualified 
group. 

Questionnaires have been sent to approximately 50,000 
registered nurses in Pennsylvania, to learn if they are active 
or inactive, what kind of nursing service they are prepared 
to render, and if they will be available for service if needed, 
on either a full- or part-time basis. Answering the question- 
naire does not obligate the nurse to compulsory military 
service, but does indicate the profession is mobilizing for 
the emergency. 

How does the situation today compare with that in 1917, 
and is there going to be a shortage of nurses now, as then? 

In 1917 there were 66,107 registered nurses in the United 
States; over 33,000 were in active service, either at home or 
abroad, and around 3,000 of this group came from Pennsyl- 
vania. Today the membership of the American Nurses’ 
Association numbers over 161,000 registered nurses for the 
entire country. There are around 35,000 actively registered 
nurses in Pennsylvania, and about 20,000 that are inactive 
or retired; but who might be available for either part- or 
full-time service in an emergency. There are 120 accredited 
schools of nursing in this State with a total enrolment of 
over 8,300 students, and enrolment has increased about ten 
per cent in the past year. 

There are means of estimating the approximate number of 
nurses required to meet the nursing needs of the Common- 
wealth in both homes and institutions, and it would seem 
that sufficient nursing care will be available for the civil 
and military population, if we are able to mobilize all the 
registered nurses who can possibly render service and if we 
can realize our plans to attract enough well prepared young 
people to the nursing profession. 

Anticipation of a probable shortage of nurses, a felt need 
for a person in institutions to do various non-nursing func- 
tions, and a seeming trend to create employment for the 
large number of young women in the NYA and WPA 
fields have resulted in various plans to present short courses 
in nursing duties. Nursing organizations view this situation 
with apprehension for when the war and the emergency 
situation is over, there may be a vast number of partially 
prepared people projected into the country. The nursing 
organization is logically concerned with all nursing matters 
and looks forward to a proposed legislative program that will 
license all who nurse, thus the public will be assured that 
whatever kind of nursing care is needed will be given by 
those who have met certain minimum requirements. 


Civilization means twenty years of peaceful toil to build 
wonders of use and beauty and one year of hate and rage to 
destroy them all—Rodert Quillen 
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Thoughtful Youth 


E. F. Stabler, Principal, Clairton High School 


_ do American: high school boys and girls think 
about the momentous issues that now confront the 
Congress and the nation? Are they seriously aware of the 
sinister implications of present world movements? Are they 
thinking for themselves or are they taking a complacent atti- 
tude toward the forces that will in large measure determine 
their own future? 

In order to find out the attitude of the seniors in this 
school on present-day issues, they were asked to answer the 
following questions: 


1. Do you favor all possible aid to the Democracies at 

war? Yes, 232. No, 92. 

Do you favor a complete Isolationist policy as regards 

European and Asiatic affairs? Yes, 83. No, 224. 

3. Do you favor the present Conscription Law? Yes, 280. 
No, 34. 

4. Would you favor a proposal to draft all high school 
boys for a year’s military training immediately after 
graduation? Yes, 199. No, 128. 

5- Would you favor the placing, by Congress, of dictatorial 
powers in the hands of the President? Yes, 49. No, 274. 

6. Do you favor our entrance into the war at once? Yes, 9. 

No, 317. 

Do you think Hitler can conquer Britain? Yes, 68. 

No, 267. 

8. Do you think Hitler’s conquest of Great Britain would 
mean the end of the “democratic system?” Yes, 132. 
No, 193. 

9. Do you favor the drafting of Industry and Labor for the 
duration of the emergency? Yes, 266. No, 56. 


Nv 


“SI 


10. Who do you think is the outstanding American of our 
day? Roosevelt, 238. Hull, 28. 
11. Who do you think is the outstanding World figure of 


our day? Hitler, 160. Roosevelt, 71. 

An opportunity was given all to enlarge or qualify their 
answers to any of the questions. A total of 340 out of 367 
seniors responded to one or more of the questions. Of the 
340, 232 or 68.2 per cent favored all possible aid to the 
democracies at war! Only 27.1 per cent indicated opposition, 
and 4.7 per cent did not reply to the question. The second 
question, of course, really supplied a check on the consistency 
of the thinking of those responding. Only 24.4 per cent fa- 
vored a complete [solationist policy, while 65.9 per cent in- 
dicated opposition to such a policy. On question two, 9.7 
per cent did not respond. A cursory comparison of the per 
cents for the first two questions indicates a high degree of 
consistency—those who favor aid to the democracies oppose 
an isolationist policy and vice versa. Typical of the com- 
ments on the first two questions are the following: 

“IT am strongly in favor of all aid to the democracies at 
war for the security of our own government. If Hitler should 
win, which he will not with our aid (to democracies), his 
next move would be the conquest of the United States of 
America. Our aid means our security.” 

“Aid to democracies is O.K., but we need materials too, 
and all our aid is impossible.” 

“All possible aid except sending of our soldiers over to 
fight.” 

“Aid to the democracies will mean war with Germany.” 

“No possible aid should be given to any country, because 
the United States would probably need all our own re- 
sources.” 

“We are not completely isolated from European and 
Asiatic affairs.” 

The third and fourth questions deal with the conscription 
of man power into military service. A flat 85 per cent 
expressed approval of our present conscription law, only 10 
per cent opposed, and 5 per cent did not answer. Of par- 
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ticular interest were the replies to the question—“Would you 
favor a proposal to draft all high school boys for a year’s 
military training immediately after graduation?” This ques- 
tion is one often discussed by school men and may even now 
be receiving the attention of our lawmakers. A small major- 
ity, 58.5 per cent, favored the proposal, while 37.6 per cent 
opposed. Three and nine-tenths per cent did not reply. In a 
group of thirty girls, fifteen answered yes and an equal num- 
ber said no! One pupil summed up the case for the “pro’s” 
as follows: “I think it would be a good idea to draft all boys 
after graduation because then, if they get work or go on to 
school, it won’t be interrupted by having to go into training.” 
Or, equally well, by the following: 


“What is a year to a boy coming out of high school? If I 
can get the chance to go to military camp when I graduate I 
will not miss the chance. When the year is over the boy can 
start to work or go to college and not be interrupted by the 
draft.” 

The “cons” were mainly content to reply negatively without 
elaboration, but one did say: 

“T think we should let the high school boys fill the places 
of those who have been conscripted until they return to their 
jobs and give the high school boys a chance for experience 
in a job.” 

Clearly, the pupils in this particular senior class favor com- 
pulsory military training with the majority leaning toward 
the situation as it now stands. 

In tabulating the replies to the question dealing with dic- 
tatorial powers in the hands of the President I received a 
surprise. Pre-election polls disclosed a vast majority favoring 
the re-election of Roosevelt. Re-election, said the pupils, but 
now notice their almost unanimous opposition to dictator- 
ship! Only 14.4 per cent favored as against 80.6 per cent 
opposed! Five per cent did not reply. Here are some quota- 
tions that give the pupils’ view on this much noted question: 

“No, I don’t favor giving the President any more power 
than he has—war or no war—no dictatorial powers; even if 
we did elect him.” 

“His powers should be great but limited so as to end after 
the emergency.” 


“IT would favor putting dictatorial powers in the hands of 
the President with a time limit and with clauses governing 
any efforts to use this power to change our system of gov- 
ernment.” 

From the above we are led to the conclusion that our young 
people have an unbounded faith in Roosevelt as President 
but are not willing to see even him acquire the powers of a 
dictator. Perhaps Hitler and Mussolini are “too much with 


” 


us. 


As strongly in favor of aid for Britain as we noted the 
seniors to be, only a small handful favored entrance into the 
war at once (presumably on the side of Britain). Two and 
six-tenths per cent favored entrance at once while 93.2 per 
cent said no. Again about 5 per cent did not respond. As 
emphatic as is the opposition to war, nevertheless the pupils 
seem to be doubtful of our ability long to remain aloof, as 
witness the oft repeated—“I hope we don’t have to go to 
war.” 

Questions seven and eight deal with the possibility of 
Hitler’s conquest of Britain and its subsequent effect on the 
“democratic system.” Twenty per cent think Hitler can con- 
quer Britain and 78.5 per cent think not. There was a 
greater response to this question than to any other, only 1.5 
per cent failing to indicate a view either way. On the effect 
of Hitler’s conquest of Britain there was a rather marked 
divergence of opinion. Thirty-eight and eight-tenths per cent 
of all responding to the questionnaire believe Hitler’s con- 
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quest of Britain would mean the end of the “democratic 
system” while 56.7 per cent believe it would not. Perhaps 
this in part explains the predominant number favoring aid 
to the democracies. Again we turn to the comments appended 
to the questionnaires for an insight into the pupils’ thoughts 
on these questions: 

“The conquest of Britain would be a step toward the con- 
quest of the United States.” 

“Great Britain must not lose—we are next in Hitler’s little 
red book!” 

“Hitler’s conquest of Britain would not finish the ‘demo- 
cratic system’ because we would be left, but we would be 
endangered by this defeat.” 

“Britain is our first line of defense.” 

“If the people want a ‘democratic system’ Hitler can’t stop 
them.” 

“Britain must have our help.” 

Perhaps the most significant question of all was the one 
asking an opinion concerning the drafting of Industry and 
Labor, Of the seniors concerned, 78.2 per cent were in favor 
and only 16.5 per cent opposed. The significance of this 
needs no elaboration. Perhaps it would have been better to 
have separated Industry and Labor and had two questions 
but this was not done and the results must stand as they 
are. There were no comments applying to this question. 

As was to be expected Roosevelt was clearly the choice of 
the majority for the outstanding American. He polled 70 
per cent while his nearest competitor, Secretary Hull, received 
only 8.2 per cent. The remaining 21.8 per cent was scattered. 
Senator Wheeler received 7 per cent. Hitler received 47 per 
cent of the vote as the outstanding world figure and Roosevelt 
20.9 per cent. Prime Minister Churchill received 11.1 per 
cent of the vote with the remainder scattered or indicating 
no preference. The comments on these two questions were 
numerous and highly interesting. Here are a few: 

“Things would be different—if we had Willkie. He could 
do a better job than any one else whether Americans believe 
it or not.” 

“T think Hitler is the outstanding world figure of our day 
inasmuch as he is probably the most talked-about man at 
present.” 

“Hitler—for hatred.” 

“Hitler is outstanding in a way that is well known.” 

“Our President—England’s only hope.” 

“Democracy in America is definitely menaced for we have 
failed to make it function to the fullest extent by our own 
shortcomings as individuals and as citizens in a democratic 
society.” 

“Each of us must determine to set an example for youth, 
for we cannot imbue youth with the zeal for democracy 
unless we can show him that it does function better than any 
other form of government under which his dream may be 
realized.” 

Such statements as the foregoing confront us at every turn, 
but need mature minds feel too pessimistic when youth 
speaks so clearly for itself? Apparently youth has sat down 
to do its own thinking—to resolve for itself the intricacies 
that face it. Apparently, too, it is comparing the negation of 
human liberties by foreign countries with the complete alert- 
ness of our democratic government in the protection of the 
people’s liherties—with the real aim of democracy to aid in 
the solving of problems involving the rights and duties of 
industry, capital, and labor. When youth is making such 
comparisons for itself, perhaps it’s the adults, more than the 
American high school boys and girls, who need be admon- 
ished “rekindle faith in the fairness, the justness and sound- 
ness of the democratic process.” They seem already per- 
manently armed against the propaganda of foreign doctrine, 
intolerance, and oppression. Whatever comes, their keen 
minds can cope with its perplexities. 


May, 1941 


Reduction of Tardiness 


Joun H. Dunn, 
Assistant principal, Senior High School, Uniontown 


ge THE present age of bustle and rush to accomplish 
things before somebody else does, the matter of being 
on time is most important. Too many of us are careless in 
keeping appointments, in arriving on time. Of course, the 
matter can be overdone, we don’t like a person who is too 
precise, he is a bore, and comes in for the nickname of 
“fussy,” but it is a matter of good business policy to operate 
on schedule most of the time. It has been said that teachers 
are poor business persons. That may be so, but one thing 
that teachers can do in line with good business practice is 
to learn to be punctual and to teach children to be that way 
too. A teacher is expected to be an example, and here is 
an excellent opportunity to be one, by just being on time. 

In the Senior High School, a policy has been in operation 
for the past six years which has materially cut down the 
number of tardy marks. Homerooms use the subject as a 
discussion theme in their programs at the beginning of the 
term; the Student Government body places emphasis on an 
anti-tardy campaign; the school paper carries anti-tardy 
publicity periodically; and the following mechanical plan is 
used. Each homeroom is given a card on which is printed 
in large red letters, THIS ROOM IS ON TIME, ALL OF 
THE TIME. The card is placed in a prominent position, 
and remains there until some member of the room is tardy. 
That person must remove the card, and take it to the office 
where it remains for twenty school days. If there have been 
no more tardy marks in the room, the card is returned, and 
again placed where it may be seen by all. A record of all 
tardy marks is kept in the office, including the name of the 
person who was tardy, the date, and the homeroom in 
which the student belongs. A student who is tardy is re- 
quired to report one-half hour early the next morning as 
punishment, this being more difficult than to remain after 
school. 

Surely, there are those who, seeing that they are going to 
be tardy, return home, and stay out the session. However, 
most of these are caught for truancy, and the punishment 
is worse than it is for tardiness. 

The results have been good, the plan has not cut out all 
cases of tardiness, but it has 1educed them. It has cut down 
on the number of chronic offenders. The record for the 
past six years in a school of over a thousand population 
shows an average of 175 tardy marks per year. 

We believe that we are doing a real task in building 
character, and in encouraging good habits for any line of 
business by insisting that our students be on time. It re- 
quires constant and consistent checking, but it is worth the 
effort. 


MOTHERS 
I think God took the fragrance of a flower, 
A pure white flower, which blooms not for world praise, 
But which makes sweet and beautiful some bower; 
The compassion of the dew, which gently lays 
Reviving freshness on the fainting earth, 
And gives to all the tired things new birth; 
The steadfastness and radiance of stars, 
Which lift the soul above confining bars; 
The gladness of fair dawns; for sunset’s peace; 
Contentment which from “trivial rounds” asks no release; 
The life which finds its greatest joy in deeds of love for 
others;— 
I think God took these precious things, and made of them— 
the mothers. —Selected 
Characters never change. Opinions alter. Characters are 
only developed.—Benjamin Disraeli 
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Visit Acadia 


CarsTEN AHRENS, 


Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh 


om I was informed last spring that I had a job in 
the Acadia National Park, there was little that I 
knew about the area. I was aware that the park was on 
an island along Maine’s well-publicized “Rock-bound Coast”; 
I knew that it surrounded the swank resort of Bar Harbor; 
I also erroneously believed most of the Republicans left in 
the United States lived out that way . That’s about all. 
But in a gay summer that I spent way down East, I learned 
a number of things concerning this lovely national park. 
I'd like to encourage any or all of you to visit Mt. Desert 
Island and especially the national park there. 


History a la Nutshell 


Champlain, away back in 1605, named this 60,000-acre 
island, “Mt. Desert,” in the days when the region was called 
Acadia and claimed by the French. One hundred fifty years 
later, only French terms persisted; politically it was English. 
After fifty more years, it was Yankee and still is. 

Early in the twentieth century a small group of far-sighted 
men believed the area so unique that it should be set aside 
as a national park. But creating an Acadia National Park 
was a different proposition than was creating a Yellow- 
stone. In Wyoming, Congress simply set aside an area 
no one lived there anyway. But on Mt. Desert, all the land 
was privately owned. Slowly the park-minded group gath- 
ered ground: a few acres here; a hundred acres there. 
Finally, in 1917, there was a sufficient number of acres to 
offer as a gift to the Congress for the people of the United 
States. First it was called the Champlain National Monu- 
ment; then it was changed to the Lafayette National 
Monument; and now, it is the Acadia National Park . 
the earliest national park established east of the Mississippi 
River. 








Fm ME 
Atop Mt. Champlain 
For the Photographer 


If you’re interested chiefly in scenery, there’s plenty of 
it here. Stand on the summit of any of the dozen mountains 
on the island—(You can drive to the top of Mt. Cadillac, 
the highest; you'll have to hike up the rest.)—and you'll 
be amazed at the panoramas that spread below you 
Look in any direction that you will. Indigo bays grow 
grey or green as they broaden toward the open ocean; rocky 
wooded islands thrust their heads abruptly above the water 

the waves breaking against them will appear from 
where you stand as white ruffled collars around their throats. 
Looking inland, a dozen looking-glass lakes set in solid 
granite appear to have no other function than to mirror the 
vagabond clouds. Incidentally, here is the place to swim— 
the water in Echo Lake is temptingly warm while the salt 
water at Sand Beach is usually about 50 degrees . cold. 
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Sea Cruise—headed for the bird sanctuary at Duck Island 


For the Hiker 


All the natives of the island are proud of the trails. Each 
town has a number which it keeps in trim condition. The 
island is a maze of paths, 150 miles of them. They lead to 
every mountain’s top; often several climb to the same sum- 
mit. One path, broad and smooth, will leisurely find its 
roundabout way to the top; another, appealing to the hardier 
hiker, will streak up the very sides of the cliffs. If you like 
to hike, get a trail map when you reach Acadia; you'll 
find trails to fit your moods and manners. 


For the Equestrian 


A very influential American in the early history of the 
park hoped it would be possible to exclude the automobile. 
So sixty miles of bridle and carriage roads were laid out. 
At each end, a toll house, that looks like something enchanted 
in a fairy tale, was built. In spite of this, the automobile 
won. Nevertheless, these roads are still kept in perfect con- 
dition, no automobiles are permitted on them, and they lead 
to fascinating spots that the motor roads do not visit. So, 
someday when you're there, get a horse you can ride. 


For the Student 


Occasionally an individual comes to Acadia with a desire 
to learn something, and he finds a rich storehouse. If his 
interest is anthropological, he can find curious Indian relics 
down in the layers on layers of clam shells that were heaped 
in unbelievably large piles by the sea-food-loving Pemetic 
Indians long ‘efore Columbus “discovered” America. 

The botani ill be surprised to find a bewildering as- 
sortment of plants. On the same mountain he will find 
trees that are commonly seen in New Jersey, and flowers 
that are numerous in Greenland. 

The ornithologist will find that Acadia is on an important 
bird migratory route, and that the islands are the nesting 
grounds of many sea birds. 

The marine biologist will learn that the waters along the 
coast are alive with algae and interesting invertebrates. In 
the tide pools one can find sea lettuce, rock-weed, sponges, 
jelly fish, sea anemones, sea urchins, starfish, mussels, and 
limpets. A well-known book on marine life has an entire 
chapter devoted to Anemone Cave which is on the east 
coast of the island. 

The entomologist will find the area a rich collecting 
ground for insects because of the many different habitats 
it offers. For example, the author, in his spare time during 
July and August, collected seventy-five different species of 
dragonflies on the island, and he admits he missed a few! 


For the Sea Lover 


From the number of boats that dot the water . . . from 
tiny ones with red or orange sails to the palatial yachts 
any observer must declare that most Acadia visitors love 


(Turn to page 316) 
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One Nation Indivisible 


Joun A. Dopps 
Ambridge High School, Pennsylvania 


Epitor’s  Note—Since this article 
was set in type Mr. Dodds, who is 
the second vice-president of the 
PSEA, has been called for military 
training. He left his home in 
Beaver Falls on March 26 for the 
induction center at Fort Meade, 
Maryland. 





| pledge Allegiance to the flag of the United States and 
to the Republic for which it stands, one nation in- 
divisible with liberty and justice for all.” With these words 
more than one million pupils of our Commonwealth greet 
the school day. How significant is this pledge to those who 
understand and feel its meaning! But there are those for 
whom this pledge carries little meaning. Here and there 
in our Commonwealth a few pupils refuse to participate be- 
cause of conscience. These situations arise from our failure 
to understand and interpret correctly the words of the pledge 
in all their power and beauty. 

No one can fully understand these words or precisely 
measure their impact on the social thought and action of the 
future. However, there are three elements of the pledge 
which have such peculiar significance that their message 
should be made clear to all of our boys and girls. 

First: “Allegiance” 

The word “allegiance” does not signify an absolute sub- 
mission or Chauvinistic adoration. Rather it recalls feudal 
times and the relationships of the liege-man to his liege-lord 
—a covenant relation, not one of abject submission. Here 
then is found that respect for personality which is basic 
to democratic government. If this point were made clear, 
many of those who now because of conscience object to tak- 
ing the pledge would gladly conform. No longer would they 
mistakingly interpret “allegiance” as a pledge of loyalty and 
submission to an authoritative governmental power. 
Second: “One Nation” 

Our goal is E Pluribus Unum; “one nation indivisible,” 
not “one country indivisible.” It refers not to the state, the 
political body, but to the bluod, the ethnic body. This choice 
of words was not accidental. National unity is the objective 
of every state which cherishes life. One hundred instances 
in history quickly come to mind to prove the wisdom of this 
objective. Since the world began, only two methods of 
achieving this goal have been found: first, the totalitarian 
method of segregation, domination, .and elimination; and 
second, the pluralistic method of integration, amalgamation, 
and assimilation. 

To achieve a nation indivisible, it is necessary for all of 
us regardless of racial heritage and devotions to share our 
citizenship in lives of national unity and loyalty. The un- 
trained mind reacts against this unifying process. Prejudices 
and social barriers rise up to delay its fruition. Yes, it may 
be difficult to attain, but the philosopher sets his mind to 
welcome the inevitable. 

Third: “The Republic . with Justice for All” 

This is not the Republic seen with the physical eye, the 
republic of cheap citizenship, social disunity, low vision, ex- 
pedient politics. No, rather it is the republic seen by the 
discerning intellect and felt by a conscience sensitized by 
patriotic fervor—a republic with liberty and justice for all. 
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This is the republic of reality which existed in the minds of 
the founding fathers and still lives, we trust, in the souls 
of those who are now making America. Thus our pledge 
does not preclude progress, rather it enjoins it. To that end 
we re-kindle day by day the flame of vision which once 
illuminated Plato in his Republic, St. John in his Revelation, 
St. Augustine in his City of God, and in later years countless 
known and unknown patriots and prophets, statesmen and 
martyrs of our Republic. 

“Oh beautiful for patriot’s dream which sees beyond the 

years. 

Thine alabaster cities gleam undimmed by human tears.” 

When the pupils of this Commonwealth comprehend the 
glorious meaning and possibilities of these terms, then there 
will be forged within our country a spiritual defense which 
will make us secure from within as we now in our present 
defense efforts seek to become secure from without. 





Reading in the Intermediate Grades 


EpNnA FETTEROLF, 
Wayne Street School, Lewistown 


: iow classroom library plays an important role on the 
reading program. It is here that the children acquire 
worth-while books to read during their spare time. There 
are numerous ways of promoting interest in leisure reading, 
Shall we examine a few? 

Children enjoy dramatizing parts of their favorite books 
for their classmates. This not only stimulates a desire on 
the part of the listener to read the book, but it also provides 
an opportunity for developing poise, expression, and inter- 
pretation among the players. 

The children may enjoy making puppets of fictitious per- 
sonages. Inexpensive puppets can be made of white stock- 
ings; old dresses, trousers, or coats can be used for the 
clothing. A fifth-grade group in our school reproduced 
“Tom Sawyer.” The children volunteered to work on cer- 
tain committees, such as scenery, puppet, script. Others 
were the actors who manipulated the puppets. The finished 
product was presented to the class. The members then dis- 
cussed the production pro and con, and offered suggestions 
for improvement the next time. More elaborate puppets 
may be obtained from the Museum Project Administration. 

The girls and boys may also enjoy dressing like certain 
characters, and giving monologues or short sketches of said 
persons. 

If reports are given, it is wise to have the child tell only 
a portion of the book, and let the audience read to find 
what happens next. 

Reading charts, containing the names of pupils in a sec- 
tion, may be used. Every time the child reads a book, he 
pastes a tiny book, cut from colored paper, after his name. 
In his reading notebook he keeps a record of all books read 
during the year. 

By placing on our library shelves only the best books, 
and by providing plenty of such material, we can help to 
eliminate the reading of “trashy” books, and foster the culti- 
vation of permanent “good taste” in reading. 

The “Poetry Hour” may be an enjoyable part of any 
reading program. Let each child select a poem, appropriate 
for the month or season of the year, and broadcast it during 
the “Poetry Hour.” For example, in December, each one 
may choose a Christmas poem which he particularly likes. 
The class elects an announcer who is in charge of the pro- 
gram. When a child has chosen a poem, he writes op 
posite his name (on a sheet on the bulletin board) the 
title of his selection. After the list is completed, the an- 
nouncer takes it, and uses it in preparing his program. The 
advertising is done for some book company, or any that 
could be associated in some manner with reading. 

(Turn to page 316) 
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Is Superiority Worth Cultivating ? 


C. J. Naegle, State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 


OES your school system have a class for “exceptional” 

children, Mr. Superintendent? Are you interested in 
developing new and effective techniques for “opportunity” 
classes, Miss O. Class Teacher? If so, you are eligible for 
membership in that select fraternity of progressive educa- 
tors whose zeal for meeting the needs of “exceptional” 
children is enthusiastic, even though frequently out of bal- 
ance. 
Pupil Capacities Vary Greatly 

Over a period of more than two decades we educators 
have grown acutely aware of the wide range of differences in 
the original talents and capacities of children in our public 
schools. Ever since the inauguration of the well-known 
“testing movement” emphasis has been placed upon the 
almost incredible disparities both in the matter of general 
intelligence and of scholastic achievement within a given 
chronological age group. Artistically minded statisticians 
have been able to show by means of elaborate “pie-plate”, 
columnar, and other eye-catching designs the extent of these 
differences. Students of education have become impressed, 
quite properly, with the possibility of finding in a given 
school grade children whose real abilities covered a span 
of five or six grades, when accurate measurements were 
applied. 

As a result of these findings a movement has been de- 
veloped to provide for the special needs of the “slow” pupil. 
“Opportunity” classes have been brought into action. We 
now have “helping teachers” (do some teachers fail to help?) 
and tutors for the mentally lame, in order to give the weak 
pupil a “square deal”. Educational literature produced 
during the past decade is well sprinkled with exhortations 
to give heed to the challenge of the slow pupil. 

It is not the purpose of this article to belittle either the 
philosophy or the efforts of those devoting their energies 
to improving the educational lot of that vast segment of the 
population whose mentality has been fixed by heredity in 
the lower ranges of the scale. No reasonable effort should 
be spared in developing such an educational milieu as will 
set forth to the best advantage whatever degree of intellec- 
tual capacity has been decreed by one’s ancestral genes. 


Superior Pupils Most Neglected 

One of the great tragedies of modern education has been 
our neglect of pupils of superior talents. A genuinely 
democratic system of education demands equal opportunity 
for the development of every child. We abhor the ancient 
Spartan system of permitting the weak and unfit to perish 
through the ruthless operation of natural causes, but on the 
other hand we must avoid extreme concentration of effort 
primarily upon the nurture of those giving least promise of 
any significant contribution to the achievements of mankind. 
It is time to stop bending so far backward in our absorption 
over the lowest ten per cent of the population that we neg- 
lect altogether the highest ten per cent. 

In an address before the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in Boston some months ago, the president of that 
organization, H. W. Prentis, Jr., warned that America must 
take heed also of the “uncommon people” in its midst, lest 
it want for leadership. He said: “It is right that the in- 
terests of the so-called common people in a republic should 
always be kept uppermost, if for no other reason than that 
almost all of us are just common people. But if the re- 
public is to remain sound and we common people are to be 
successful in our pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness, it is 
imperative that the discovery and development of the un- 
common people in our ranks be most carefully provided for. 

“We can distribute wealth by political action, but not 
genius and character and leadership. The uncommon few 
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who possess such characteristics in an outstanding degree are 
the great benefactors of civilization.” 

So much from a practical business executive whose con- 
cern is surely not one of pedagogical technique. Our pro- 
fessional field offers similar advice. Garver,? in the report 
of the Philadelphia survey, writes: “The bright have never 
had an adequate opportunity in the American scheme of 
education. If they were educated according to their en- 
dowments for the public good, there is a strong probability 
that this nation would never want for adequate and wise 
leadership in the various fields of human activity.” 

World events of immeasurable significance have taken 
place since the utterance of these statements. Such happen- 
ings, with their limitless complications for the future, force 
us to the conclusion that the role of genius in our society is 
not growing any less important. Unless we can find reason 
to contradict this thesis, gifted children must henceforth 
not be permitted to remain the victims of our educational 
negligence. It is dangerously absurd to assume that by 
some mysterious form of self-education pupils of de- 
cidedly superior talent will work out their own educational 
salvation. Thorndike has shown that the doctrine of the 
irrepressibility of genius by any environment, no matter 
how unfavorable, is unsound. 


Mental Giants Needed 

Terman, in a discussion of this topic several years ago, 
insisted that “the demand for intellects of truly giant pro- 
portions is incomparably greater in the twentieth century 
than in any previous century.” Would he be likely to 
minimize this necessity in view of world events during the 
past two years? Never has there been such a disrupted state 
of world affairs, socially, politically, and economically, as 
now. Nations and peoples seem to call almost in vain for 
leaders who belong in the genius class and whose vision 
is sufficiently keen to point the way to a more orderly 
cosmos. 

More important still are the implications of this problem 
with respect to the broader social controls. In spite of the 
fact that Terman believes law-making in most countries 
to be the “product of fourth-rate” minds, society is in gen- 
eral directed and controlled by individuals of superior, not 
inferior, abilities. Whether such control is vested in the 
upper five, or ten, or twenty per cent of the population with 
respect to intelligence, the fundamental principle is the same. 
Any careful investigation of the leaders in our economic, 
political, or social life will without question reveal the fact 
that they possess a high degree of superiority in one or more 
respects,—if in nothing more than the art of getting the 
position. 

Should anyone be so naive as to believe that our demo- 
cratic system precludes usurpation of the controls of so- 
ciety by those in the upper brackets of intellectuality, let 
him consider calmly the processes by which office-seekers 
achieve their ends. Every man, to be sure, has a vote in 
choosing candidates for public office. Votes are numerically 
equal. We boast (or do we?) of this apparent equality, 
where the vote of Mr. I. Q. Fiffti is as good as that of Mr. 
G. E. Nius. So far, a better system has not been devised, 
but let us consider some of the difficulties involved. 

By means of an ingenious scheme of publicity promotion, 
the demagogue may employ his intellectual fertility in round- 
ing up the votes of those either unwilling or unable to do 
their own thinking. The spell-binder from his soap-box (or 
microphone) may resort to the ancient art of making the 
worse appear the better reason. The most promising (and 
what won’t they promise?) candidate is the one to whose 


1 F. M. Garver, Elementary School Journal—December 1938. 
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standard the unthinking proletariat will rush, only to be dis- 
illusioned some weeks or months later when he discovers 
pragmatically that well-known law of matter which states the 
impossibility of more than one object occupying a given space 
at one time. Universal suffrage would provide a true democ- 
racy only in a situation where each vote were supported by 
equal intelligence. 


Problem of Superior Individual Enormous 

Most -treatises on “exceptional” pupils emphasize the large 
number of low-range abilities to be provided for, quite over- 
looking the existence of an equally large group at the oppo- 
site end of the scale. As one illustration of this problem, the 
following data are quoted from the report of the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools Survey: 

21% of sixth-grade pupils ranked below I. Q. go 
17% of sixth-grade pupils ranked above I. Q. 120 
16% of ninth-grade pupils ranked below I. Q. go 
14% of ninth-grade pupils ranked above I. Q. 120 

In these two grades there are, then, 37 per cent below 
I. Q. go, while in the same two grades 31 per cent are 
above I. Q. 120. Is it pertinent to ask which group will fur- 
nish the city’s leadership—social, industrial, educational, polit- 
ical—twenty-five years hence? 

Terman’s study? of one thousand gifted children carried 
on over the past twenty years gives further evidence of the 
need to consider this segment of our population. Only chil- 
dren of genius or near-genius ability were included in this 
study and the revelations are startling. Only one finding may 
here be cited. Recent data show that at age 30 the average 
annual individual income earned is approximately $3,000. 
Granting the fallibility of income as a single index of suc- 
cess, this figure is far above the mark for all workers of the 
same age. Furthermore, other known facts regarding these 
individuals furnish definite evidence of their marked accom- 
plishments. 


Dangers in Superior Pupil Problem 

Contestants in any form of activity tend to lose interest 
when competition wanes or disappears altogether. In our 
traditional school organization the pace at which a class 
works is likely to be set by the duller minds, not even by 
those of normal mentality. “He who teaches the slowest, 
teaches all” is a false tenet that has governed pedagogical 
practice much too long. Bright pupils, who, like some of 
their elders, “love a good fight,” lose their enthusiasm for 
exerting their best efforts and for demonstrating their true 
ability. In this way slovenly habits of work are developed 
and the really able individuals develop a pernicious notion 
that they can win “in a walk,” that “anything goes,” and 
that success for them is just inevitable. Failure to train our 
best minds in systematic and ability-challenging habits of 
work is inexcusable. 

Another danger in the superior pupil problem is the 
generation in such pupils of a type of anti-social atmosphere 
that comes from being misunderstood. The greater ac- 
tivity of the superior child is frequently misunderstood by 
parents and teachers. Inner urges to “do something” are 
interpreted as deliberate efforts to be annoying. The non- 
conformity of a superior individual renders him often an 
inconvenient and disturbing factor in a group which can 
be handled with greater ease through regimentation tech- 
niques. The superior child is often “dynamite in disguise”. 

A third danger in the situation is that of permitting to 
develop in the superior a cynical attitude toward the less 
gifted of his fellows. He becomes disgusted with the 
plodding ineptitude of his associates, because the inequality 
of their mental levels makes mutual understanding of each 
other’s difficulties impossible. Unless an individual’s task 


2L,. M. Terman—Genetic Studies of Genius. 
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approximates in difficulty the level of his ability, he fails 
to experience the challenge inherent only in a situation that 
is dificult for him. 

Some Suggestions on Solution 

Before the problem of educating properly our superior 
children can be solved, schools and educators must recognize 
the existence of the problem. So far, such recognition has 
been largely missing. We must become “gifted child” 
conscious. Children showing signs of real superiority must 
be identified early in their school careers and steps taken 
to differentiate their nurture. Such selection is relatively 
simple, as Terman’s study showed; in the vast majority of 
cases the great geniuses of history gave “unmistakable evi 
dence” of intellectual superiority in early life. 

After the profession has grasped the importance of this 
work, it will be necessary to win the necessary wherewithal 
from the general public. School directors, taxpayers, and 
government officials need to be “shown” that this neglected 
aspect of public education is worthy of material backing. 

Within the school itself much needs to be done. Merely 
a so-called “enriched curriculum” is not enough. An entire- 
ly new curriculum must be designed to serve the needs of the 
really gifted group. Administration and supervision of such 
a curriculum must be placed in the hands of a professional 
staff yet to be developed. Few teachers now in service have 
had adequate preparation for this type of work. 

Traditional courses in child psychology and classreom tech- 
niques have been too general to cover adequately this special 
field. The superior group requires more work of an ex 
perimental nature, more independent research, and more 
direct contact with the outside world through excursions and 
visitations. The creation of special units of work for such 
pupils opens a large field of opportunity for teachers and 
supervisors able and willing to do the unusual. It is highly 
probable that only those whose experience has been enriched 
by extensive travel and association with non-school activities 
are properly fitted to develop the techniques indicated. 

Not only in public elementary and secondary schools is 
there demand for special treatment, but the colleges too 
would do well to attend to the needs of the gifted. Hitherto, 
institutions of higher learning have made no marked strides 
in dealing with the problem. One of the first steps that 
these institutions might initiate is a more generous distribu- 
tion of scholarships for gifted, but impecunious students, 
as Harvard’s President Conant has advocated for several 
years. Positive identification of these deserving individuals 
while still in high school would further the prospect of their 
receiving financial aid in college. 

Only one final suggestion may here be made. American 
Education Week was initiated by observing Sunday under 
the topic “Enriching Spiritual Life.” Recently the New 
York City Board of Education approved on an experimental 
basis a plan for excusing students in selected schools for one 
hour of religious instruction per week. Undoubtedly the 
stimulus for these movements comes from a realization that 
moral and spiritual nurture has been neglected in favor of 
intellectual development. 

Leaders in most positions of responsibility lack not so much 
astuteness and mental competency as they do a sense of the 
ethical fitness of things. Too often their conduct is regu- 
lated by the pragmatic test of how well they can “get away” 
with their designs, rather than by standards of moral ob- 
ligation. Were some revision of our educational practices 
possible in order to inculcate in those of gifted calibre a 
delicate sense of moral and spiritual appropriateness, many 
of our current difficulties in government, industry, and society 
generally would disappear forthwith. It can scarcely be 
denied that leadership in morality, justice, and uprightness 
must be typified in the superior group first, if the moral tone 
generally is to be improved. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


President’s Message 

Y MESSAGE to the teachers of Pennsylvania is a call to 

action; a May Day call, urging every community to 
have plain talk with the Legislators from its district about 
school legislation. Your Association leaders are working hard 
in an effort to get the Legislature to enact a few laws which 
will improve education in Pennsylvania. Key people are 
meeting with teachers in all parts of the State; this publica- 
tion is keeping all informed as to progress; the Bulletins are 
largely legislative messages; letters galore go out from head- 
quarters; the Executive Council majors legislation each 
month; the Legislative Committee members are working 
night and day tactfully, but with a “never-say-die” glint in 
their eyes. Again, we are not asking for much of this Legis- 
lature. We ask for a showdown on the O’Neill Bill, House 
Bill 1, and we just must have a reasonable fourth-class dis- 
trict teachers salary law. The Hirsch Bill, House Bill 165, 
is the answer. 

Teachers just must help. Talk to your Representatives and 
Senators. Tell them to vote for these two bills. Please be sure 
you know what these bills provide. These are good measures. 

The O'Neill Bill enacted would represent the best local 
school legislation since 1921. It will benefit the children by 
equalizing educational opportunities for all school children. 
It benefits the fourth-class district teachers by providing a 
living wage. It relieves local real estate by lowering taxes. It 
will be favored by teachers, school directors, the Grange, the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the taxpayers, and the building 
and loan associations. This bill is the answer to the cry school 
directors and taxpayers have been making for ten years. It 
places the support and the maintenance of the schools where 
they belong, with the State. 

The Hirsch Bill would pay the fourth-class district teacher 
a living wage. We hope the Bill will become a Law. The 
Governor is in favor of an adjustment here and many Legis- 
lators have spoken in favor of the Bill. We have all pledged 
ourselves actually to fight for the passage of this fourth-class 
district teacher salary bill. It is fine to know that teachers in 
the first, second, and third classes are working hard for the 
teachers of the fourth-class districts. We dare not give up. 
We must consult our representatives. We have no thought of 
further encumbering districts now distressed. Where the 
district cannot pay the additional expense, the State should 
reimburse the district one hundred per cent. 

You will be faced with this rather coined question: “Where 
will the money come from?” A re-allocation of State funds 
with a bit of study on collecting taxes from a State ranking 
second in wealth and second in income will result in enough 
revenue to more than finance the O’Neill legislation. 

Let us talk to our Legislators. We don’t need to be 
ashamed to back this good legislation. I’m going to talk to 
mine. My local representative in the House is the Honorable 
Charles Auker. I’m going to approach Mr. Auker and say, 
“Charley, are you going to vote for the O’Neill Bill and the 
Hirsch Bill? Why? Do you know this Bill will help your 
City by hundreds of thousands of dollars? Do you know 
every kiddy in Blair County will be helped? Do you know, 
Mr. Auker, that if you don’t help the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania in this reasonable request in 1941, we'll never help you 
to another re-election in the Legislature?” 

This is not a threat. It is an expression to show everyone 
that we mean to improve the educational program in Penn- 
sylvania. If 57,000 teachers use their influence, progress will 
obtain. The time is ripe. The Legislature is now in mid- 
season form— 

I dare you, teachers of Pennsylvania, in 1941 to express in 
activity and to the point of contagion the fiery determination 
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and democratic forethought of Senator Samuel Breck; the 
courage, enthusiasm, and ability of Representative Thaddeus 
Stevens; and the unselfish attitude and broad-mindedness of 
Governor George Wolfe, which drove these men to sponsor 
and champion in 1834 the cause of free education in our 
Commonwealth.—Levi Gizert, Altoona 


Educational Legislation 


T IS timely at this time to restate the major legislative 
objectives of the Association. They are: 
1. Adequate salaries for teachers in fourth-class districts in- 
cluding increments 
2. Increased aid to school districts and equalization 
3. An appropriation of at least $4,000,000 for distressed 
school districts 
4. Continuance of the present tenure act and opposition to 
any amendments that are discriminatory, such as local 
request for the employment and dismissal of women 
teachers because of marriage 
Insistence that the operation of the transportation and 
tuition acts of the 1937 session be no longer delayed. 

The Executive Council and the Legislative Committee are 
active in the attainment of these objectives. It should be 
pointed out, however, that a major responsibility rests, also, 
with individual members of the Association. Unless local 
members through the local legislative committees continue to 
make sure that the local Representatives and Senators will 
support by their votes the objectives enumerated above, our 
program may not be realized. 

The progress of educational legislation in this session of 
the General Assembly has been slower than anticipated. This 
has been true of all legislation. In fact, one hears at times 
comment to the effect that perhaps little legislation of any 
kind will be enacted except the necessary appropriation bills. 

Let us face the situation frankly. The need for action is 
now. During the depression schools were made secondary to 
relief. At the present time there is danger that schools may 
be made secondary to a national defense program and the 
imminence of a political campaign. It is for this reason that 
members of the Association are urged to give full and active 
support to the local legislative committees, to the PSEA State 
Legislative Committee, and to the Executive Council in the 
attainment of our educational objectives listed above. 


VI 


1941-42 High School Debate .Topic 
|, purleeiegtd training for youth will be the subject for high 


school debates during the next school year, according 
to C. Stanton Belfour of the University of Pittsburgh, execu- 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
and chairman of the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Debate. Mr. Belfour announces that 
more than 100 topics were nominated by the respective state 
leagues and narrowed to three (others: regulation of the 
daily newspaper and abolition of Federal housing). The 
military training question (tentative wording: “Resolved, 
That every able-bodied male citizen in the United States 
should be required to have one year of full-time military 
training before attaining the age of twenty-one years.”) re- 
ceived a majority in the preferential voting by states. 


“The Hours Perish”—The sundial below the clock in the 
ancient cathedral at St. Augustine, Florida, bears the words: 
“Pereunt et Imputantur,” which mean: “The hours perish 
and we must account for them.” 
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The NEA at Boston 


79th Annual Convention, June 29-July 3, 1941 


PPROPRIATELY enough, when freedom’s light is 

faded from half the globe, the National Education 
Association calls together its seventy-ninth annual conven- 
tion in the cradle of American liberties. From June 29 to 
July 3, ten thousand or more educators will rededicate them- 
selves to the maintenance of those liberties, among the shrines 
that memorialize their birth. In Boston’s Faneuil Hall, “Old 
North Church,” and King’s Chapel, whose walls once echoed 
the voices of the Hancocks and the Adamses and the Oliver 
Wiswells in the travail of New World freedom, the teachers 
will inaugurate their convention program in vespers con- 
ducted by representatives of three great religious faiths— 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew—that have found the right of 
worship here. 
Friendship Dinner 

On Sunday night, June 29, the life members of the Na- 
tional Education Association will hold their annual reunion, 
which they will call a “friendship” dinner because each 
member may invite his friends. Past President of the Asso- 
ciation Joseph Rosier will preside. The speaker invited is 
internationally known, and his address, if he accepts, will 
be one of the most remembered heard at the convention. 
Following the Sunday evening dinner, the combined choirs 
of the city of Boston, 600 voices, will entertain conventioners 
in the Grand Hall of the Mechanics Building. 

The convention will be welcomed to New England by 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall, Mayor Maurice Tobin, Com- 
missioner Walter F. Downey, and Superintendent Arthur 
L. Gould. Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the National Education 
Association, will respond to their welcome, and the keynote 
address of the meeting will be delivered by Donalj DuShane, 
superintendent of schools, Columbus, Indiana, and presidént 
of the NEA. 

National Seminars 

The feature of national seminars, inaugurated at the 
Milwaukee convention and highly approved because of the 
opportunity offered for sustained attention of especially quali- 
fied delegates to serious educational problems, will be re- 
peated at Boston. Three seminars will be held, each of 
which will meet on three successive days to consider the 
following: (1) practicing democracy in our schools; (2) edu- 
cation for a strong America; (3) a unified public relations 
program. A panel consisting of a chairman and five asso- 
ciates will direct the discussions of each seminar, in which 
one appointed representative from each state will participate. 
The Boston seminars will differ in one important particular 
from those held in Milwaukee. In addition to the partici- 
pating members of the seminar those who wish only to 
hear the discussions will be admitted. 

In a convention program devoted to the world situation, 
outstanding speakers will discuss the significance of present 
wars for the United States, and the creation of closer cul- 
tural and economic relationships in the Western Hemisphere. 
A general session on the national situation will present a 
picture of the most important problems facing the United 
States and what schools can do to help in the solution of 
these problems. 

Other general session topics will be devoted to the welfare 
of democracy in its relationship to improved opportunity 
for children and teachers, and the school’s responsibility in 
meeting the problems of youth. 

Representative Assembly 

The Representative Assembly will meet on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday mornings, paralleled by general 
convention assemblies devoted to the following subjects: 
(1) how can secondary schools meet the problems of youth? 
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(2) how important is education to total defense? (3) better 
relationships with Latin-American countries; (4) what are 
the essentials in elementary education? (5) the relation of 
the federal government to education; (6) better teachers for 
a better world. 

A special feature of the Representative Assembly will con- 
sist of a roll call of states in which a representative designated 
by each state secretary and state delegation will describe the 
principal problems faced by the profession in his own state. 
Secretary Willard E. Givens will be in charge of the roll 
call, and President DuShane will interpret the significance 
of these problems for the policy and action of the profession. 

On Wednesday morning six concurrent discussion groups 
will be devoted to the following topics: (1) federal aid; 
(2) education for free men; (3) a fair start for the country 
child; (4) health and defense; (5) family life and education; 
(6) social security for teachers. 

Among the innovations of the business of the convention 
will be conference meetings of each of the twenty-seven 
committees of the National Education Association. All of 
the officers of the twenty-eight departments of the NEA 
will hold a combined meeting for business purposes. An 
idea of the scope of the convention may be obtained from 
the fact that full programs of twenty-eight departments and 
twenty-five allied groups will be offered in afternoon sessions. 

Exhibits of the convention will be on display in the 
space immediately adjoining the Grand Hall of the Mechanics 
Building. 

Sightseeing 

Friday, July 4, will be an occasion for special celebration 
on the part of conventioners. Sightseeing tours to historic 
and literary shrines, as well as an extensive program of 
recreation, are being arranged under the auspices of the 
local convention committee. 

Accommodations for living quarters during the meeting 
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may be obtained through Harry S. Baldwin, Chairman, 
Room 1314, NEA Housing Committee, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania Luncheon 

The Pennsylvania Luncheon will be served Monday noon, 
June 30, in the Crystal Room, Hotel Westminster. At this 
luncheon the business of the Pennsylvania delegation will 
be transacted. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters during the convention will be 
Room 404, Hotel Statler. 


Southeastern Convention District 


HE Southeastern Convention District and Schoolmen’s 
Week held their annual convention at the University of 
Pennsylvania from March 26-29. Also contributing to the 
program were Drexel Institute of Technology, the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association, and suburban school districts. 

Speakers at the Thursday evening general session were 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction; Ed- 
mund E. Day, president of Cornell University; George W. 
McClelland, provost of the University of Pennsylvania; and 
A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of Philadelphia schools. Levi 
Gilbert of Altoona, president of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, brought greetings at this session which 
was presided over by Frank R. Morey of Swarthmore, the 
president of the Southeastern Convention District. President- 
elect Blanche Foster of Philadelphia was introduced to the 
group. 

Featuring the events during the four-days of the conference 
were panel discussions, psychological clinics, group meetings, 
exhibits, and other attractions, many of which were of in- 
terest to laymen as well as to educators. 

Addresses by Francis T. Spaulding, dean of the graduate 
school of education of Harvard University, and by E. Duncan 
Grizzell, professor of secondary education at the University 
of Pennsylvania, introduced a series of programs dealing 
with problems involved in the education of unadjusted 
youth. These meetings served as an introduction to another 
series of programs concerned with the education of gifted 
youth. 

A pageant, presented Wednesday night in the Irvine 
Auditorium, depicted the development of culture in educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania from the time of William Penn’s treaty 
with the Indians to the present. 

Officers 

Officers elected by the House of Delegates of the South- 
eastern Convention District on December 6 were: President, 
Blanche Foster, Philadelphia; vice-president, Wesley Det- 
weiler, Norristown; and secretary-treasurer, Hugh Morgan, 
West Grove. 


Mrs. Engart Retires 


ORTY years a teacher! That was the high privilege 
of Mrs. Eliza Dillion Stewart Engart, Abington Town- 
ship teacher, who retired in June, 1940. 

Mrs. Engart, better known as Eliza Stewart, one of eleven 
children, was born in Abington village some seventy years 
ago, in a house three doors away from the present YMCA. 

Miss Stewart’s first position was at Rockhill in Bucks 
County. At the end of a year, she came to Willowdale in 
Warminster Township, Montgomery County, to remain five 
years. 

Miss Stewart’s Abington career began with seven years 
in the grammar school and three years in the high school. 
In 1906, she left the school room to be married to Robert 
H. Engart. In 1916, the acute war-time shortage of teachers 
brought her back. She taught in Johnville until 1924, then 
came to the Park School in Abington for the remainder of 
her teaching career. Mrs. Engart now lives in Lebanon. 
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Dr. Henke to Retire 


Frederick G. Henke, professor of 
philosophy and education at Al- 
legheny College since 1914, and 
director of the summer session since 
1928, will retire at the close of the 
coming summer. 

In his twenty-seven years as a 
member of the Allegheny faculty 
and in the more than dozen years 
he has headed the summer session, 
Dr. Henke has gained wide recog- 
nition in educational circles of the 
State and Nation. 

He was the first president of the 
Association of Liberal Arts Col- 
leges of Pennsylvania, serving from 1930 to 1938; he was 
a member of the Executive Council of the PSEA as presi- 
dent of the Department of Higher Education in 1939 and 
1940; he was largely responsible for the organization of 
the Cooperative Commission for the Study of Teacher Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania and has been chairman of the com- 
mission for the past two years; he has taken a leading part 
in the work of other organizations in the educational field, 
including the National Education Association and Kappa 
Phi Kappa. 

He is still a progressive in the field of education. Kept 
fresh, perhaps by contact with youth, his philosophy is that 
of a young man. “As the primary and most basic prin- 
ciple of a philosophy of education,” Dr. Henke said in a 
recent address, “I propose individualism as over against 
collectivism, socialism, communism, and many other ‘ ’isms’— 
including ‘rugged individualism.’ ” 

















FreperRIcK G. HENKE 


Field Trip—University of Brazil 


HE University of Brazil has planned a special field 

trip for teachers of the public schools of Pennsylvania 
and other nearby states. The field trip will carry full uni- 
versity credit for those teachers who satisfactorily complete 
all the courses included within the field trip. In addition 
to laboratory courses that have been planned to study both 
urban and rural school systems in Brazil, other interesting 
opportunities have been made available in the field of 
geography of Brazil, history of Brazil, Portugese, Brazilian 
literature, and the usual academic opportunities available in 
other approved institutions of higher learning. The field trip 
is scheduled to start June 20, 1941, sailing from New York 
and arriving at Rio de Janeiro, July 2, 1941. Subsequent 
groups will leave at later dates. 

In most instances credit earned through this field trip 
will be accepted by the State Departments of Education in 
other states for such credit in discharge of the requirements 
for the renewal and extension of teachers’ certificates and for 
the validation of temporary certificates as permanent certifi- 
cates. But it is advisable for teachers to write other State 
Departments where such credit is desired. The Minister of 
Education of Brazil has appointed Leora J. Sheridan of 
Swarthmore as the organizer of this field trip. Doctor 
Sheridan has just been appointed senior specialist in Latin- 
American Education, United States Office of Education, De- 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 


This American Flag was the safeguard of liberty. Not an 
atom of crown was allowed to go into its insignia. Not a 
symbol of authority in the ruler was permitted to go into it. 
Tt was an ordinance of liberty by the people, for the people. 
That it meant, that it means, and by the blessing of God, 
that it shall mean, until the end of time! 

—Henry Ward Beecher 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Committee on Legislation 


HE fourth meeting of the Committee on Legislation was 

held at PSEA Headquarters Thursday, April 10. The 

committee 

1. Approved the minutes of the meeting of March 7 

2. Received the report of progress of legislative program and 
status of bills as follows: 

a. H. B. 1, Mr. O’Neill, was reported back to the House 
Committee on Education after the hearing. 

b. H. B. 165, Mr. Hirsch, the fourth-class district salary 
bill, was referred back to the House Committee on 
Education after two readings. It was recommitted for 
the purpose of further study and possible amendments 
involving increments. 

c. There is a fair degree of optimism that there will be 
no further postponement as regards transportation, 
tuition, and special legislation. 

d. $4,000,000 in lieu of $3,000,000 as now expressed in 
the budget for distressed schools has not been definitely 
guaranteed. There should be no relaxation in the 
efforts of our committees to provide the additional 
$1,000,000. 

e. S. B. 4, Mr. Farrell, passed the Senate unanimously 
and is now in the House Committee on Education. 

f. H. B. 838, Mr. Hare, and H. B. 846, Mr. Gryskewicz, 
both provide for the welfare of teachers who partici- 
pate during the national defense emergency in the 
armed forces of the country. One of these bills is 
necessary in lieu of the provisions of Sections 5101, 
5102, and 5103 of the School Code which presently do 
not apply. H. B. 838 is the PSEA proposal. Both of 
the bills are in the House Committee on Education. 

g. S. B. 400, Mr. Scarlett, provides tenure for faculties 
of State Teachers Colleges and is in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education. 

h. H. B. 497 and H. B. 1054, Mr. Rush, concern musical 
instruments and organizations, their appearance and 
restrictions, and are in the House Committee on Edu- 
cation. The PSEA vigorously opposes both of these 
bills. 

i. H. B. 784, Mr. Powers, which will eliminate super- 
vising principals from the provisions of the Tenure 
Act, is likewise in the House Committee on Education 
and is opposed by the PSEA. 

j. S. B. 207, Messrs. Ruth, Homsher, and Edmonds, 
which would amend the Teachers Tenure Law, is vig- 
orously opposed by the PSEA. It is in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education. 

k. H. B. 576, Mr. Harmuth, is another proposed amend- 
ment to the Tenure Law which is opposed by the 
PSEA. This bill was on first reading calendar on 
April 7 but was recommitted to the House Committee 
on Education. 

3. Heard reports from subcommittees 

a. Salaries of teachers in fourth-class districts, Ben H. 
Byers, chairman. Mr. Byers reported that some legis- 
lation to increase the salaries of teachers in fourth-class 
districts was certain of passage, but that the chief prob- 
lem was to determine the payment of increments. 

b. Distressed school districts, Paul S. Christman, chair- 
man. Mr. Christman stated that as a result of a 
survey just completed 4,296 teachers in 150 districts 
would be unpaid in a total amount of $2,111,169.98 
on July 1. The delinquency in many instances would 
be for more than five months. 

c. National defense legislation, William E. Griffith, chair- 
man. Mr. Pearce, secretary of this subcommittee, re- 
ported that the committee had approved H. B. 360, 


H. B. 413 with amendments, S. B. 162, and S. B. 166. 

d. Tenure and teachers colleges, John H. Adams, chair- 
man. In the absence of the chairman, the Executive 
Secretary presented a draft of a bill to give continuity 
to members of boards of trustees of State Teachers 
Colleges. 

e. Technical vocational education, James H. Lawson, 
chairman. Dr. Lawson reported that Senate Bills 564 
and 565 presented at a previous meeting of the Legis- 
lative Committee by Doctor Baugher had been in- 
troduced. The committee voted approval of these bills. 

f. Tenure bill for superintendents. Dr. Lawson stated 
that a recent meeting of district superintendents had 
approved the draft of a tenure bill and that a small 
committee was seeking sponsorship of this measure. 

Received from Mr. Webster a report that arrangements 

had been made to conduct convention district conferences 

of local branch presidents and chairmen of local legislative 
committees in the various convention districts. 

6. Reviewed communications 

7. Reviewed new bills introduced. 

The committee adjourned at 4:30 P.M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary 


w 


Committee on Retirement Problems 


blige first meeting of the Committee on Retirement 

Problems was held at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
April 5. Those present were: Clara A. Scott, chairman, 
Pittsburgh; Hazel L. Davies, Scranton; Robert E. Laramy, 
Bethlehem; William A. Doane, Philadelphia. Absent but 
accounted for, C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport. Levi Gilbert, 
President, PSEA, Altoona; H. H. Baish and J. Y. Shambach, 
Public School Employes’ Retirement Board, Harrisburg; and 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA, met with the 
committee. 

The committee: 

1. Reviewed the purposes of the committee as stated by 
the resolutions of the House of Delegates. 

2. Considered the report of the committee on retirement 
to the 1939 House of Delegates. In considering this report 
Doctor Baish stated that question 2 with the answer as it ap- 
peared on page 175 of the January, 1940, issue of the PEnn- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL should be corrected as follows: 

“Question 2 

“What would be the cost to the State and Local Districts 

to make retirement optional at age 60? What would be 
the cost to the member? 

“Answer 

“$1,110,000 per year for State and Local Districts. It 

would increase the teacher’s premium cost per year one- 
third and payment of increase would be retroactive.” 

3. Discussed the effect of proposed social security legis- 
lation. Doctor Baish told of a bill that had been introduced 
in the National Congress on January 3, 1941 (H. R. 1092 by 
Mr. Lesinski of Michigan), which has as its purpose to in- 
clude employees of political subdivisions under social security. 
He stated, also, that should teachers be included without 
proper exemption for those under present retirement systems, 
it would mean at the present an additional contribution by 
the local districts of 3% of the salaries up to $3,000 and a 
corresponding contribution by the teacher. 

He stated that the National Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment at its meeting in Atlantic City had voted unanimously 
to oppose any amendment to any law which places public 
school employees in the social security system and that it had 
appropriated $5,000 to aid the “have-not” states in establish- 
ing retirement systems. 
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The committee also considered advantages and disadvan- 
tages of social security versus public school employees’ retire- 
ment systems. It was pointed out that social security has no 
disability feature, that it fixes the age of retirement at 65, 
that it builds up no accrued funds which can be withdrawn 
on leaving the teaching profession. On the other hand an 
advantage listed was that the teachers under social security 
would have coverage in any state in the union. 

Following this discussion the committee, on motion of Miss 
Davies, adopted the following resolution by unanimous vote: 

“The Committee on Retirement of the PSEA is opposed to 

H. R. 1092, or any other bill which, by the inclusion of 
teachers in Social Security, jeopardizes the existence and 
the establishment of sound public school employees’ re- 
tirement systems under state jurisdiction.” 

4. Considered questions submitted by members in the 
field. 

5. Adopted as a general policy that while due considera- 
tion would be given questions from members, the committee 
would not permit such questions to determine its course of 
action entirely to the exclusion of other items it may con- 
sider of equal or greater importance. 

The committee adjourned at 3:00 P.M. to meet again at 
10:00 A.M. Saturday, May 10. 

Wit A. Doaneg, Secretary 


Conference of Presidents 
of Convention Districts 


CONFERENCE of the presidents of Convention Dis- 
tricts of the PSEA was held March 22 in Harrisburg 
with President Levi Gilbert presiding. 

The conference considered: 

1. Policies for convention districts adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council re programs, speakers, and finance 

Several of the presidents asked to what extent Convention 

District subsidies could be used to promote convention dis- 
trict activities other than the programs. Doctor Gilbert said 
he would prepare a letter of information on this point and 
send it to the Presidents at a later date. 

2. The directory of local branches by convention districts 
as printed in the March issue of PSJ and the dates for 
meetings scheduled for 1941 

3. Financial statements of convention districts for 1940 

4. Convention district meetings for 1941—Subsidies, pro- 

grams, business, reporting for JourNAL, payment of 
speakers, and convention management 
Activity of membership with regard to legislation 
a Gilbert requested the president of each convention 
district to call a meeting of local legislative committees not 
later than the week of April 14 and to have a member of 
Headquarters Staff present legislative issues. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. Crain Mossr, Secretary. 
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Coffee Country—Campinas, a short ride from the port of 
Santos, is the heart of one of Brazil’s great coffee regions. 
Coffee trees are low and bushy, and the berries turn red as 
they ripen, giving the trees the appearance of holly. 


The Village of St. Ours—In 1665 Louis XIV sent to 
Canada his finest regiment, that of Carignan-Saliéres, which 
had just returned to France after a campaign against the 
Turks. Nearly 800 soldiers settled in Canada. Of the 30 
officers who took up life in New France one of the best 
known was Pierre de Saint-Ours, whose name is perpetuated 
today in the village of St. Ours, a short distance from Sorel, 
in the Richelieu valley. 


He is a wise man who does not grieve for the things which 
he has not but rejoices for those which he has.—Epictetus. 
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Bensalem ‘Township Superintendent 


A. Kurtz King, who had been 
supervising principal of Newtown 
borough schools since 1938, has been 
elected superintendent of Bensalem 
Township to succeed the late S. K. 
Faust. 

Mr. King is a native of Lebanon 
County. He is a graduate of Leb- 
anon High School, Juniata College, 
and Rutgers University. At Rutgers 
he earned his M.Ed. in 1932. Since 
then he has taken some work 
toward a D.Ed. degree. 

Before taking the position at New- 
town, Mr. King had served South 
Lebanon Township, Lebanon County, as a supervising prin- 
cipal. Prior to that he taught sciences in Coleraine and 
Cornwall High Schools in Pennsylvania and in Union and 
Columbia High Schools in New Jersey. 





A. Kurtz Kine 


Citizenship Recognition Day 


HESE times emphasize the citizen’s duty to the nation 

and the nation’s duty to the citizen. Congress has set 
aside the third Sunday in May each year as Citizenship Day 
for the recognition of new voters. This year the day falls on 
May 18. 

The National Education Association has a committee 
working in cooperation with other groups to make the 
observance of this Day and the preparation of the 21-year-old 
or newly-naturalized citizen for it, nation-wide. Representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania on the committee are: Harry J. 
Brownfield, superintendent, Fayette County, Fairchance; 
Louis Dieruff, principal, Central Jr. High School, Allentown; 
C. C. Green, superintendent, New Castle; J. Maclay Kelley, 
Mechanicsburg; M. R. Reiter, superintendent, Morrisville; 
Russel E. Springer, Conroy Junior High School, Pittsburgh; 
Rachel S. Turner, Wormleysburg; D. Willard Zahn, prin- 
cipal, Vaux Jr. High School, Philadelphia. 

One of the most important features of the movement is the 
plan of the Committee to place in the libraries of a large 
number of educators and laymen, and eventually into the 
hands of every new voter, an inspiring volume to be known 
as The American Citizen’s Handbook. The book features 
the Spirit of America—the great documents of American 
liberty, our inspiring national songs and poems, our national 
shrines in beautiful pictures, the United States Flag Code, 
the story of Citizenship Recognition Day, facts every citizen 
should know, the family record, and other valuable features. 

More than 2,500 copies of the book were ordered prior to 
publication. Price of the book is $1 with quantity discounts: 
2-9 copies, ae per cent; 10-99 copies, 25 per cent; 100 or more 
copies, 3344 per cent. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Orders should be accompanied by cash. Carriage charges will 
be prepaid on cash orders, but orders not accompanied by 
cash will be billed with carriage charges included. 

Proper observance of this day calls for careful planning 
and cooperation of educators, civic leaders, and_ public 
officials. 





I was born an American; I live an American; I shall die 
an American; and I intend to perform the duties incumbent 
upon me in that character to the end of my career. Let the 
consequences be what they will. No man can suffer too 
much, and no man can fall too soon, if he suffer, or if he 
fall, in the defense of the liberties and constitution of his 
country.—Daniel Webster 
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THE MIKADO 


Presented by Sunbury High School Glee Clubs, March 20, 21, 1941. This popular Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera was 


presented by a cast of 120 music students to large and appreciative audiences. 


committees. 


Tenure Decision 
Herbert A. Thomas, a Taxpayer, v. Members of the County 
Board of School Directors of Lackawanna County 
Decision by: Judge Hoban, Court of Common Pleas of Lacka- 
wanna County 
Facts: On June 21, 1938, the defendants passed a resolution 
for a referendum on the question of establishing vocational 
schools in the vocational school district of Lackawanna County 
and subsequently certified the resolutions to the County Board 
of Elections and an election was held on November 8, 1938. 
The County Board of Elections published notice of the elec- 
tion as required by law but through an oversight the text of 
the question to be submitted to the voters was omitted from 
the advertisements. Immediately upon discovery the error 
was corrected in two succeeding publications. The vote was 
in favor of the project and was duly certified on the records 
of the County Board of Elections. 

On July 26, 1940, the directors of the vocational schooi 
district assessed a one-mill tax on real estate to provide funds 
to establish vocational schools. On September 17, 1940, the 
directors adopted another resolution to begin a program of 
vocational training in cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Six days after the adoption of this resolution a bill in 
equity was filed to prevent the establishment of vocational 
schools on the grounds that: 

1. The election of November 8, 1938, was void for failure 
of proper notice. 

2. The levy of a one-mill tax is void because the tax rate 
in some school districts would be over the 35-mill limit con- 
trary to Section 1210 of the Code. 

3. The Vocational School District Act is unconstitutional 
because it attempts to divide school districts into more than 
five classes contrary to Article III, Section 34 of the Consti- 
tution. 

4. The Act is further unconstitutional because it authorizes 
the School Directors to levy taxes without limiting the rate 
and upon property in districts in which the school directors 
do not reside. 

A rule for the preliminary injunction was granted and 


The scenery and costumes were made by student 


testimony was taken before Judge Hoban. After the hearing 
the defendants filed preliminary objections to the bill. 

The preliminary objections were dismissed and the court 
proceeded to consider the rule for preliminary injunction on 
the grounds of the alleged illegality of the referendum, the 
tax levy, and the constitutionality of the Vocational School 
District Act. After due consideration of the questions in- 
volved the court discharged the rule for a preliminary injunc- 
tion and ordered the discharge of the rule to show cause why 
a preliminary injunction should not be issued. 

Questions: (1) Is the referendum of November 8, 1938, invalid 
by reason of the failure to include the referendum in the first 
published election notice? 

(2) Did the School Board have the right to levy a one- 
mill tax in this case? 

(3) Does the establishment of Vocational School Districts 
with the classification of such districts into four separate 
classes violate Article III, Section 34, of the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania? 

Opinion: (1) No. (2) Yes. (3) No. 
Reasons: (1) “. The testimony . . . indicates that gen- 
erally throughout the District . the matter of the estab- 
lishment of Vocational Schools was widely discussed. 
_ In the instant case the error was corrected immediately 
after it was discovered, and we think that the provisions 
of the Act have been substantially complied with and that 
the election of November 8, 1938 was valid.” 

(2) “IE it is within the power of the Legislature to 
provide for the creation of these new municipal corporations 
or political subdivisions, it follows as a matter of logic that 
the Legislature may implement these organizations by fur- 
nishing them the necessary powers to carry out the purposes 
of their existence, including the power to tax subjects within 
their jurisdiction.” 

(3) * _ We find that the Constitution is silent on the 
subject. If there is no prohibition in the Constitution 
against organizing a distinctly new type of municipal cor- 
poration than those mentioned in Section 34 of Article III, then 
the creation of Vocational School Districts as a separate and 
new type of municipal organization was a valid exercise 
of the legislative power.” 
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Elizabethtown College President 


On March 15, the Board of 
Trustees of Elizabethtown College 
elected A. C. Baugher as president 
of the College to succeed R. W. 
Schlosser, who resigned on Jan- 
uary I, IQ4I. 

Dr. Baugher was born in Line- 
boro, Md. He attended the public 
schools of York County and gradu- 
ated from the Codorus Township 
High School in 1913. After teach- 
ing for several years in the public 
schools of York County, he com- 
pleted his college work at Eliza- 
bethtown College, receiving the A.B. 
degree. He graduated from Franklin and Marshall College 
in 1922 with the B.S. degree, and from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1928 with the M.S. degree. In 1937 he re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree from New York University. He 
has also spent several summers at Columbia University. 

From 1917 to 1921 he taught physics and chemistry in 
Elizabethtown Academy. He has served as professor of 
chemistry in Elizabethtown College since 1922, and as dean 
of instruction and director of the summer session since 1928. 

Dr. Baugher holds membership in a number of professional 
organizations. He will assume the duties of president of 
Elizabethtown College next July 1. 





A. C. BAUGHER 


Pennsylvania Educational 
Salesmen’s Club 


apne Pennsylvania Educational Salesmen’s Club, com- 
posed of the educational book and supply salesmen cover- 
ing Pennsylvania, at their regular annual meeting, held at 
the same time as the PSEA, elected the following officers 
for the year 1941: 

President, Paul F. Heile, Sharon 

1st Vice-Pres., Bayard W. Saler, Ligonier 

2nd Vice-Pres., F. Kenneth Halford, Clearfield 

Secretary, Harry R. House, Indiana 

Treasurer, Robert W. Hosler, Hatboro 


After the business meeting and in subsequent committee 
meetings, the activities for the year have been planned. 
These activities have been worked out with the endeavor 
to meet the approval of all school people concerned. 

Exhibits of books and supplies have been arranged for 
the various summer schools as follows: 

June 26-27—STC, Edinboro and Shippensburg 

July 1-2—STC, Slippery Rock and Millersville 

July 8-g—STC, Clarion and Kutztown 

July 10-11—STC, Indiana, West Chester, and Mansfield 

July 14-18—Pennsylvania State College 

July 22-23—STC, Lock Haven and East Stroudsburg 

July 24-25—STC, Bloomsburg and California 

July 29-30—Bucknell University 

Particular attention is called to the following Golf Tourna- 
ments sponsored by the PESC for the schoolmen in the 
various sections of the State. Committees consisting of Club 
members and schoolmen make the definite arrangements for 
all tournaments. These get-to-gethers have grown to a 
magnitude where they are now being considered a part of 
the schoolmen’s calendar. The Club awards many quite 
worth-while prizes and sponsors a fellowship that has con- 
tributed materially to the existing good will between the 
schoolmen and salesmen. All male teachers are invited to 
attend these tournaments. The success of all meetings de- 
pends on your cooperation. 
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It is suggested that you make note of the following sched- 
ule of meets and arrange to attend as many as possible. 

Jeffersonville Golf Tournament—June 14 

Conneaut Lake Golf Tournament—June 21 

State College Golf Tournament—July 29-30 

Alcoma (Pittsburgh) Golf Tournament—August 22 

Hershey Golf Tournament—Education Congress 

The entertainment committee is working on a very worth- 
while entertainment for the Education Congress. 

Any suggestions for the betterment of these activities will 
be greatly appreciated. You may address communications 
to any of the officers of the Club. 


Teaching the War 


Some educators have felt that treatment of the war should 
be excluded from the schools because teachers are not suf- 
ficiently informed or stable to teach honestly. If this is true, 
then American democracy is doomed by its own admission, 
and repressive measures will not preserve it. Teachers in our 
schools are representative, responsible citizens. On the whole, 
they are at least as well qualified by education and study to 
teach problems of war and peace as the average layman. It 
is rather obvious that if these favored citizens are not suffi- 
ciently intelligent and stable to lead discussions of national 
policy, there must be millions of voting citizens who are 
considerably less qualified. This means that there are really 
only a few supermen capable of making great decisions and 
that other citizens should delegate all responsibility to these 
favored few. Accepting such a belief is admitting the sterility 
of democracy and inviting a regime of dictatorship.—James A. 
Michener in Social Education, January, 1940. 





© Luray Caverns Corp. 


ORGAN AND CHIMES, CAVERNS OF LURAY, VA. 

The Luray Caverns Corporation reports the opening of a new 
room in the cave. This room contains “Dream Lake” and pre- 
sents what they believe to be the most beautiful spectacle af- 
forded by Nature, underground or above. 
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Plum Township High School 


LUM Township High School of Allegheny County, 

situated at New Texas, was dedicated on September 26, 
1940. The major address of the evening was delivered by 
Charles E. Dickey, former superintendent of schools of 
Allegheny County. C. W. Peters, superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County, also spoke. Various religious and_ patriotic 
organizations participated in presenting a lectern, a Bible, 
and two flags to the new school. The exercises were fol- 
lowed by an inspection of the building. About 1600 visitors 
were present to inspect the school. 

The new school was completed late last year at a cost of 
about $292,000, a portion of which was secured by a PWA 
grant. The building is on a thirty-one acre tract of land at 
New Texas. The grounds are adequate for proposed voca- 
tional agriculture projects which will include model truck 
gardens, orchards, hot beds, and nurseries. The athletic 
field, recently completed, is about 5 acres in size and in- 
cludes a standard quarter mile track and space for bleachers. 
The field necessitated the moving of 17,500 cubic yards of 
dirt. In addition to these features there is a large campus 
which was graded and seeded during the late fall. . 

The building is of white brick and two stories in height. 
It contains nineteen classrooms, laboratories, a library, general 
shop, a homemaking suite of three rooms, two activity rooms, 
a health room, cafeteria, a gymnasium, and dressing rooms. 
An auditorium with a seating capacity of 840 and a fully- 
equipped stage is also included. The building is fitted 
with the latest educational equipment, including a public 
address unit. 





High School Exhibits, Farm Show 

The dedication was followed on Friday and Saturday, Sep- 
tember 27 and 28, by a gigantic First Annual Farm Show 
sponsored by the high school, the agriculture and home- 
making departments, and a committee of citizens of the 
township. The fair was featured by the exhibits of the 
schools and farmers of the community and a large number 
of commercial and civic exhibits. Features of the fair in- 
cluded a magic show, free movies, a bugle corps parade, a 
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power-plowing demonstration, and an all-star mushball game. 
An estimated 8000 to 9000 people saw the show. 

Guy R. Smith is supervising principal of the township 
schools, and John L. Trevaskis is the high school principal. 
D. Ker Endslow is supervisor of vocational agriculture and 
Mrs. Jane Moyer is supervisor of vocational homemaking. 


Hugo Miinsterberg, in his book of a generation ago on 
the United States, observed that Americans were bound to- 
gether not by a community of race—for they had no single 
race; not by a community of culture—for their culture was 
largely borrowed; not even by a common history—for their 
history was short. They were bound together by the future 
they were building and by the confident hope they felt in 
it. That is, they were united by their universal optimism.— 
Allan Nevins, “The Schoolmaster, Events.” 





Nature Study In the Classroom 


_ in the schoolroom not only gives understand- 
ing to many things the pupils find in their reading but 
it enlarges their own little world. It gives them great satis- 
faction to be able to make a contribution or to report some 
observation. It is a common occurrence for several to return 
to school after a week end with something in a bag or jar. 
Others are eager to tell of something they saw and recog- 
nized. Some contributions are of greater value than others 
but all are given the same recognition and each has a 
lesson. There is a greater interest in school in general for, 
although some children are not interested in all other school 
subjects, none can resist the appeal of the nature corner. 

The chief value of the nature corner is not to learn names 
and more names. The most fascinating part is concerned 
with relationships—for instance, the relation of the bird, 
the insect, and the plant to each other and to man as help- 
ful or harmful. 

The study results in increased interest in nature stories 
and poems, widened vocabulary, oral expression in report- 
ing observations, abundant material for penmanship lessons, 
drawing and clay modeling, construction of bird houses and 
feeding stations, booklets of birds, using Audubon pictures 
and leaflets, or of pressed leaves, and learning bird songs. 

—Mary Parkhill, Crawford School, Connellsville 
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THE MAY ISSYE 

In accordance with the action of the 
Executive Council last year, the May, 
1941, issue concludes Volume 89 of the 


PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL JourNAL. We 
trust that during the year the JouRNAL 
has contained much inspiration, many 
professional helps, and pointed the way 
to larger spheres of professional service. 

As we approach the summer season 
we wish for all our readers a happy sea- 
son of rest, pleasure, and professional 
growth. 


LEGISLATION 

News on happenings in the General 
Assembly and the status and progress of 
educational legislation will be forwarded 
by special legislative letters addressed 
weekly to the Presidents of Local 
Branches, chairmen and members of lo- 
cal PSEA legislative committees, and to 
superintendents. Feel free to consult any 
of the aforementioned sources for infor- 
mation. 

Every effort has been exercised to 
stimulate state-wide interest and action 
by PSEA Local Branches in the current 
legislative program. Local legislative 
committees are functioning in each of 
our 67 counties and no member of the 
General Assembly should be neglected. 
However, as we go to press no educa- 
tional legislation has been passed. We 
cannot justify any relaxation of effort 
until the major portion of our program 
is enacted. Conferences of Local Branch 
presidents and chairmen of local legisla- 
tive committees were held in each of the 
eight Convention Districts during April 
for the purpose of re-emphasizing legis- 
lative issues and encouraging our con- 
tact committees to redouble their efforts. 
Our PSEA membership at large is also 
encouraged to contribute its support by 
contacting legislators. 


EDUCATION BULLETIN 

Since there will be no June issue of 
the JournaLt, the Education Bulletin 
will be of increasing value during the 
remainder of the school year as a news 
organ on legislative activities. The 
Bulletin will continue until the middle 
of June. 


LOCAL BRANCHES, 1941-42 

Most of the Local Branches will elect 
officers this spring for 1941-42. The re- 
sults of such elections should be for- 
warded to our office promptly. Programs 
and plans for the new term will be in 
order and the all important membership 
campaign should receive early considera- 
tion. Information and suggestions re- 
garding Local Branch activities are 


always available from PSEA Headquar- 


ters upon request. 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


H. R. 1092 

H. R. 1092 is the number of a bill in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
in the National Congress by Mr. Lesin- 
ski of Michigan. This bill is similar in 
purpose to the Wagner Bill of the last 
session of Congress which would include 
teachers under social security. Points of 
view with reference to it and particularly 
opposition to the inclusion in the bill of 
teachers now under sound retirement 
systems should be communicated to the 
sponsor of the bill, our U. S. Senators, 
and to Pennsylvania members in the 
Federal House of Representatives. 

Headquarters will be on the alert con- 
cerning the status of the bill and will 
keep members informed through com- 
munications to the Local Branches. 


FOR YOUR USE 

Have you noted the increased adver- 
tising which appeared in the April and 
May issues of the JournaL? We are 
proud that business firms in an increas- 
ing number are recognizing the buyer 
market that prevails among educational 
workers and that they are increasingly 
using our professional magazine to pre- 
sent their messages to members. In re- 
turn we ask that you patronize the firms 
which advertise in the PENNsYLVANIA 
ScHoot JournAL. As you make inquiries 
concerning advertisements, make sure 
that you include a statement that you 
saw it in the PENNsyLvANIA ScHOooL 
JOURNAL. 


> © 
EDUCATIONAL FIELD TRIP 

A very interesting article is printed in 
this issue of the JourNnaL on an educa- 
tional field trip to Brazil. This field trip 
is sponsored by the University of Brazil 
and upon proper certification by the 
University, credits will be recognized by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
Those desiring further information 
should write to Leora James Sheridan, 
205 Swarthmore Avenue, Swarthmore, 


Pa. 


® » 


A TOUCHING LETTER 

“Father and I have been reading the 
notice of the death of my mother, Mrs. 
Mary B. Constable, in the necrology, 
p. 287 of the April number of the Penn- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

“Perhaps it might interest you to 
know that mother renewed her mem- 
bership in the PSEA and her subscrip- 
tion to ‘the JourNat’ fourteen times since 
her retirement in June, 1927. She took 
pleasure in expressing in this way her 
continued interest in the teaching pro- 
fession and her loyalty to it. 

“We should like to contribute a small 
check to the welfare fund for retired 
teachers in her name. Will you kindly 





tell me whom to address, to whose order 
the check should be drawn, and where 
to address the letter? 

“Thank you for your courteous atten- 
tion to this matter. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Mary L. ConsrTaB.e, 
Philadelphia” 

PSEA INSIGNIA 

If you have not already done so, why 
not purchase the PSEA Insignia auto 
plate to use on your automobile during 
the summer? As you travel here and 
there in Pennsylvania and in other states, 
the Insignia will serve as a means of 
identification and create a bond of fel- 
lowship with other PSEA members 
whom you may meet. Headquarters will 
be glad to mail an insignia to any mem- 
ber who remits the purchase price of 
fifty cents. 
BOSTON CONVENTION OF THE NEA 

Pennsylvanians attending the NEA 
annual convention in Boston, June 29 to 
July 3, 1941, and particularly the State 
delegates from Pennsylvania will find in 
the May issue of the NEA Journal a 
tentative program of the convention, in- 
formation with reference to registration, 
major items of interest to be considered 
by the Representative Assembly, and 
other material useful to those planning 
to attend. 
OUR NEA MEMBERSHIP 

A report from T. D. Martin of the 
NEA, shows that 20,791 Pennsylvanians 
were members of the NEA at the end of 
March. If 347 additional members are 
received at NEA Headquarters in Wash- 
ington before May 31, Pennsylvania will 
be on the 1941 Victory Honor Roll. On 
April 10, Doctor Martin writes us that 
26 memberships were received from 
Bristol. This reduces our required num- 
ber of new members to 321. Can we 
make the Victory Honor Roll? With 
your help we can. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

The Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems, Clara A. Scott, chairman, at its 
meeting on April 5, adopted this motion 
with reference to Social Security and 
Retirement Systems: 

“The Committee on Retirement of 

the PSEA is opposed to H. R. 1092, 

or any other bill which, by the inclu- 

sion of teachers in Social Security, 

jeopardizes the existence and the es- 

tablishment of sound public school 

employees’ retirement systems under 

state jurisdiction.” 

The committee will have its second 
meeting on May ro. 
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Penna. Publications 
Win in Tuberculosis 
Contest 


IX Pennsylvania schools and one 

Boys Club have received certifi- 
cates from the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association as being outstand- 
ing among more than 1,000 publica- 
tions which: had their student staffs 
write on the 1940 Christmas Seal 
Sale and tuberculosis. 

A certificate of honor was awarded 
to the seven publications in Penn- 
sylvania, as well as to sixty-five other 
school publications throughout the 
country. These certificates were 
signed by Kendall Emerson, manag- 
ing director of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, and Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 

The certificates were awarded to 
the publication “in recognition and 
appreciation of its contribution to a 
better understanding of tuberculosis 
and of the role the Christmas Seal 
plays in the prevention and control 
of tuberculosis.” 

These certificates follow: 

High Schools 

The Travalon, Avalon High 
School, Avalon; The Clarion, Coal 
Township High School, Shamokin; 


Sesame News, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh; Purple and 
White, Phoenixville High School, 
Phoenixville. 


Junior High School 

The Shullton, S. E. Shull Junior 
High, Easton. 

Elementary School 

The Wavelet, Waverly School, 
Waverly; The Boys’ Club News, 
Boys’ Club of Erie, Erie. 

A letter to the editors of winning 
publications from Louise Strachan, 
director of Child Health Education 
of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, explained that the certificates 
would be forwarded through the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
and expressed the “hope we may 
count on your continued interest and 
participation in our efforts to erad- 
icate tuberculosis.” 

The presentation of the certificates 
was arranged for the assemblies of 
the schools. 

“STRENGTHENING AMERICA at 
Home and Abroad” is the 
theme of the Summer Insti- 
tute for Social Progress which 
extends a special invitation to 
teachers to attend. Following 
the convention of the NEA in 
Boston, the conference will be 
held July 5 to 19 on the coun- 
try campus of Wellesley Col- 
lege on Lake Waban, Mass. For 
program apply to Dorothy 
Hill, Director, 22 Oakland 
Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Long Live Americal! 


Words and Music by Will George Butler, Mus. Doo. 
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With spirit. 
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Copyright, 192, by Will George Butler. 


composed by Will George Butler, was the official hymn of 
The original manuscript of this song and of many other com- 
positions by Doctor Butler are on exhibition in the music room in the State Museum. 


The above song, “Long Live America,” 


the Washington Bi-Centennial in 1932. 


Doctor Butler, who is an internationally known musician, violinist, and conductor as well as com- 
poser, was at the State Teachers College, Mansfield, from 1914 to 1938. He conducted the first Pennsyl- 
vania All-State High School Symphony Orchestra in a concert before the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association Convention in 1935. He holds a bachelor of music and a master of music degree from 
Chicago Musical College and the degree of doctor of music from the Grand Conservatory of Music, New 
York. 





El Greco’s ‘St. Francis’ in Mexico City Museum—The ad- 
mirers of the great and mysterious Spanish painter who 
signed himself “The Greek” or El Greco, are legion. 


the loveliest of his originals is to be seen in the old San 
Carlos Museum in Mexico City. 
Francis, in prayer. 


Out of Mexico—A bit of Old Mexico is Olvera street in 


Rage downtown Los Angeles. This brick lane is retained as a 
ne 0 


typical Mexican street market where Mexicans pat tortillas, 
It is a portrait of Saint | make shoes, weave baskets and hats, and pound out silver 


jewelry. 
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WHAT'S THE HARDEST WAY 
TO SPEND MONEY? 


We think it’s for something you can’t 
see. 


You can admit a need for something, 
realize the wisdom of action, and still 
find yourself holding back. 


In the Battle of the Purse, between 
tangibles and intangibles, tangibles 
usually win. It’s more fun to buy a 
dress or see a show, because you enjoy 
them AT ONCE. 


Insurance is an intangible. It’s a serv- 
ice. Only when it’s had a chance to 
serve you does it become a reality. But 
it probably will serve you because dis- 
ability is heavy every year and you 
probably won’t escape indefinitely. 
You probably admit all this. Do you 
stop there? That’s the point where you 
should go on . . . and decide to spend 
a little money the hard way! 


As long as you’re well you CAN buy 
insurance! You CAN pay for it in easy 
installments! And it probably costs 
LESS than you spend on moving pic- 
tures in a year. 


Put it off and you might become un- 
insurable. It’s happened to lots of 
people. To their sorrow! 





GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 

Here’s some old advice, but, as Mark 
Twain said, there’s nothing else wrong 
with it:—Take your exercise gradually, 


work into it. And watch your diet, for 
unaccustomed food and drinking water 
can make you pretty miserable. 


Cheerful, aren’t we? But we mean it 
well. It’s just that we get such a com- 
plete picture of what school teachers 
do to themselves in vacations. You 
don’t need an icy sidewalk to sprain an 
ankle; a tennis court does nicely. And 
you can wrench a shoulder swimming 
as well as shovelling snow. 


So have a good time,—and remember 
if you strike bad luck that an Educators 
policy pays in vacation. 








FACTS AND FIGURES 
(MOSTLY UNPLEASANT) 


The American Medical Association says 
that during 1940 a new patient was ad- 
mitted to a hospital every 3.2 seconds 
by the clock. 


Average stay of those patients, 1214 
days; average cost per day, $5.00. 


National Institute of Health says the 
average worker loses ten days a year 
from illness alone. 


Every year, 600,000 persons contract 
pneumonia. During winter, disability 
of all kinds lays low some 6,000,000 
persons DAILY. 


Average duration of an accident, 20 
days; of an illness, 28 days, says Metro- 
politan Life. 


Read this over again. Accident and 
Health insurance IS a sensible invest- 
ment, isn’t it? 








RUSHING THE SEASON 


This magazine isn’t printed in June. 
That's why we talk vacations now. 

We plan, as always, to keep right on 
writing checks all summer. You take 


vacations but an Educators policy 
doesn’t. 


Last year, from June 14 to Sept. 6 we 
sent out $107,122.75. That’s a little 
over $1,275.00 every day, and an 
average of over $98.00 per claim. 


EVERY ONE of those teachers who 
got the money had looked forward to 
a carefree summer. So should you in 
1941. But you'll look ahead with more 
assurance if you have an Educators 


policy. 





SO -= 


why not look at Educators (as the ads 
say) critically, Ask for the full story 
(no obligation in that). Then make up 
your mind. 


By acting NOW, you'll ave protec- 
tion by the time vacation’s here. 








The EDUCATORS—A Mutual 
Acc. & Health Assn., Woolworth 
Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 


Summer-time protection? 
Tell me about it please. 
INA@MG) <n, 
ee ee See ee 
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Reading in the Intermediate Grades 
(From page 302) 


A program of this type furnishes an opportunity for in- 
dividual selection of poetry (besides those presented by the 
teacher), and acquaints the children with a number of 
poems and poets. 

For variation, the class may wish to choose poems by a 
certain poet. If the poems are lengthy, several may unite 
in presenting one selection. We have found it interesting 
to pretend that we have lived during the time of a par- 
ticular poet. We have written plays, and have woven into 
them the works of that person. 

It was fun to illustrate certain poems, such as the “Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.” The art classes drew various scenes 
depicted in the poem. 

The fourth graders decided to make a Sugar Plum Tree, 
resembling that in the poem by Eugene Field. Sugared 
plums, gumdrops, peppermint canes, the chocolate cat, the 
gingerbread dog, Lollipop Sea, and Shut Eye Town made 
this poem seem real. Each child contributed something. 

The “Potatoes Dance” by Vachel Lindsay furnishes another 
example. Potatoes with burnt matches for arms and legs 
graced our window sills—some dressed as waiters, others as 
dancers, singers, or members of a band. When the display 
was ready for inspection, the poem was read again, and 
presented to another section of the same grade. 

Other audience situations may be provided, of which the 
following is an example. A fifth-grade section was divided 
by the teacher into three groups: group 1 to prepare a 
dramatization of a short story; group 2 to practice reading 
jokes in Child Story Reader, Bk. 5; group 3 to prepare a 
story to be read orally to the class. Each of the three groups 
went to a different corner of the room. The children read 





OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG 


By JAMES A. MOSS 
Colonel, U. S. Army — Well-known Flag Authority 





Prorusety ILLustRATED — Two Cotor BooKLet 
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Designed for instruction of eighth grade pupils 


in National Flag Code as required by law. 
Mentioned by Pennsylvania Highly indorsed by Super 


State Superintendent of Public intendents of Pennsylvania 


Instruction as suitable for use Schools that have used the 


in National Flag Code Instruc- booklet for the past four 


tion. years, 


ADOPTED BY MORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


* 


THE UNITED STATES FLAG ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pus.icaTions DrpARTMENT — 500 FirrH Avenue, New York 
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silently first, to get the thought, and with a view to reading 
well aloud. Each group elected a leader to act as judge of 
the oral reading. The selection was redone until it met 
his satisfaction. He then called in the teacher to act as 
judge. She offered suggestions, pro and con. Then, if the 
leader thought it necessary, the stories, jokes, etc., were re- 
peated. When each group was ready to present its contribu- 
tion, the teacher set aside a period for the presentations. 
While waiting for others to finish, the children either learned 
their poems for the “Poetry Hour,” or read library books. 
We occasionally use our microphone for broadcasting 
stories; we have had programs similar to Major Bowes’ 
Amateur Hour, to see who is the best reader. The class 
members elect their announcer for the program. 
Although these constitute but a few phases of the inter- 
mediate reading program, we shall leave the vast and im- 
portant field of silent reading, along with its teaching 
methods, for future consideration. 


Visit Acadia 
(From page 301) 


sailing. There are numberless fir-clad islands to visit; a 
few are inhabited, but most of them are not . lonely 
yet hauntingly lovely. Some are owned by stately blue 
herons, others by shrill-voiced ospreys whose nests are on 
rocks or in the trees along the cliffs, and still others by 
gulls, guillemots, cormorants, and Mother Carey’s chickens. 
During your visit, be sure to include an all day cruise. 
Take your lunch and drinking water along because the 
island you decide is your Avalon may be occupied by nothing 
but goats! 


Uncle Sam’s Free Service 


If you’re no recluse, if you like informal, friendly groups, 
inquire about the ranger-naturalist service. Get the printed 
schedule of events. You'll find that every weekday through- 
out the summer, a program has been arranged to aid the 
visitor in knowing Acadia. There are mountain hikes, 
nature walks, auto caravans, sea cruises, picnics and swims, 
sunrise parties, illustrated lectures, and group singing. The 
ranger-naturalists are goodnatured chaps who will see that 
you aren’t lost, put a bandage on that blister, answer all 
your questions, and jolly you along on that last mile. So 
if you’d like to see new country, hike or ride new trails, 
snap new pictures, make new friends then visit Acadia. 








THE NATIVITY 


The Christmas project of the Dana Street elementary 
school in Forty Fort. 

The exhibit formed the background for the Christmas 
program which was held in the hall on December 20. 

Professor Frank W. Walp is supervising principal of the 
Forty Fort schools. 
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with many other books they may never have the time to read. 


NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new b ooks sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
T he following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 





critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Cuitp PsycHoLtocy. Child Development and 
Modern Education. Charles E. Skinner, 
New York University, and Philip L. Har- 
riman, Bucknell University, Editors. 522 
pp. Macmillan. $3 

This book is the result of collaboration of 
a number of experienced teachers. Each writer 
makes a specific contribution in the broad field 
of child psychology. The primary emphasis 
is psychological, though much has been drawn 
from. literature dealing with the physiological, 
social, historical, and philosophical aspects of 
child development. Methods employed in the 
scientific study of children are described. An 
account of the scope and the forms of per- 


sonality maladjustments is presented, and a 
discussion of their prevention by a_ proper 
mental hygiene program is set forth. The 


work of psycho-educational and of guidance 

clinics is described. 

Knowinc Your Lanocuace. 7th-grade book in 
the series, Step by Step in English. Fred- 
erick H. Bair, Elma A. Neal, Vernon T. 
Sanders. 338 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.12 

Rooks for the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th grades 

of this series were reviewed p. 312 of the May 
"40, PSJ. In this book there is an interlock- 
ing development in each chapter and from 
chapter to chapter which leads to mastery. A 
language notebook is divided into two parts, 
“I Know” and “I Am Learning.” Functional 
grammar receives a more formal and extensive 
treatment in this book than in the earlier 
grades, and an important feature is the analysis 
of sentences by diagramming. Pictures offer 
incentives to oral and written composition. 

LaporaTory Stupy oF CurRENT Sociat Issues. 
A. W. S. Little, John Harris H. S., Harris- 
burg; S. Howard Patterson, University of 
Pennsylvania; Henry R. Burch, Overbrook 


H. S., Philadelphia. 302 pp. Macmillan. 
$1.20 
Although this laboratory study follows a 


general plan similar to that of Problems in 
American. Democracy by the same authors, it 
may be used with other texts. This study 
guide will be useful in giving unity and 
coherence to courses in which many and varied 
books are used instead of a single basal text. 
Objectives are stated at the beginning of each 
lesson; the study guide provides basis for dis- 
cussion. The key makes it possible to score 
the exercises quickly and impartially. The 
pages are detachable. Reading of newspapers 
and magazines is stressed; and radio programs 

and good motion pictures are recommended. 
SPELL To Write. M. R. Trabue, Pennsylvania 
State College, and B. A. Stevens. Books 

I, Il, Ill. Row, Peterson. $0.48 each 
The aim of these spellers is to develop in- 
terest in spelling. They conform to the best 
thought concerning teaching method and vo- 


cabulary scope of spelling textbooks. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the social value of 
correct spelling, and topical word grouping 


facilitates both teaching and learning. A 
weekly program of instruction, word study, 
and accumulative tests and reviews insure 
greater success in spelling learning and in- 
struction. 
Att ApoarD For ALasKAa. DeVon McMurray. 
159 pp. Illus. Heath. $0.96 

The author’s own story of a vacation trip 
to Alaska. It begins when he leaves his home 
in Indianapolis and traces his journey across 
our country to the Pacific Coast. From there 
he embarks on an ocean voyage through 
British Columbia’s beautiful Inside Passage and 
visits many of Alaska’s interesting parts. His 
trip is climaxed by a journey into the interior 
on the Alaska Railway. The return trip is 
through the Indian country and the Dust Bowl. 










ALL THROUGH THE Day. Grade 1, 178 pp., 
$0.64. THrouGH THE Year. Grade 2, 
180 pp., $0.72. Growinc Up HEALTHILY. 
Grade 7, 278 pp., $0.84. A Sounp Bopy. 
Grade 8, 310 pp. $0.88. Charters, 
Smiley, Strang. Macmillan 

Additional books of the New Health and 

Growth Series, reviewed p. 251, March, 1941, 

PSJ. The books for grades 1 and 2 are health 

readers which give a continuous story of two 

children, their teacher, parents, and playmates. 

In each a number of health habits are pre- 

sented. Book 7 stresses nutrition, disease pre- 

vention, and safety. Book 8 gives a more ad- 
vanced study of physiology. 


Our Country’s Nationa Parks. Irving R. 
Melbo. Volumes I and II. 244 pp. 
$1.28 each. Bobbs-Merrill 


Books about the twenty-six great national 
parks which have been written especially for 
school children in the intermediate, upper 
elementary, and junior high school grades. 
They offer work-type and adventuresome recre- 
atory reading; social studies—geography, nat- 
ural resources, conservation, history, citizenship, 
travel; and elementary science. They also in- 
clude materials that children can use func- 
tionally with language and arithmetic and art 
activities. 139 illustrations, maps, and draw- 
ings. 





Do You Wash Your Hands 



































































Perhaps not 
SOAP was created, by one of America’s foremost soap 
makers, expressly for dentists who wash their hands 
over 10,000 times a year! Popular demand has made it 
necessary for us to extend our market to a few selected 
groups. The teacher represents the most discrimi- 
nating group of women, by inclination and necessity, 
as perfection is demanded of her! She sets the stand- 
ards for her pupils, is under close daily observation 
and yet she must handle soiling equipment endlessly. 
She needs to discover a soap that will be kind to her 
hands. Perhaps no other hands, save the dentists’, are 
under more constant scrutiny. 

DENTIS-SOAP is pure and delicately scented. It is 
soothing to the skin because it contains genuine Lanolin oil. 
Lanolin oil, of course, replaces natural oil to the skin at 
each washing, keeps texture smooth and prevents dryness. 
(And the soap doesn’t dry out either!) 

The complete DENTIS-SOAP unit consists of an all- 
rubber suction wall hook plus an ingenious little eyelet in a 
rubber strip which is securely molded into every cake of 
DENTIS-SOAP when it is made. The shape of this strip 
double-anchors the eyelet so that it remains in the soap 


Forty Times A Day? 


but dentists do! Dr. Wilson’s DENTIS- 


until the last bit is used. 























You save a large part of your 
soap expense with this patented 
hanger device that puts the soap 
always within easy reach—touched 
only by air. 

Banish forever the untidy soap 
dish that is wasteful, unsightly and 
inconvenient. You gain many new 
soap comforts by this suction 
hanger arrangement. Once used 
always used. 

















No-Risk Offer For Teachers 


Simply send the coupon for a 
box of five cakes (with fixture). 
It will be post free if you enclose 
$1.00. If you wish it will be sent 
C.O.D. Pay the postman $1.00 
plus postage. Use a cake for five 
days and if not satisfied return 
the remaining four cakes and 
your $1.00 will be returned at 
once. Fair, isn’t it? Act today! 
JEFFERSON SOAP COMPANY 

6437 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 





Name 


Address . 


[J $1.00 enclosed (cash, money order or check). 


CJ Send C.O.D. 


| Gentlemen: Please send five cakes of DENTIS-SOAP and | 
| Suction Fixture. 
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F. H. Elwell, E. 
I. Good. 510 pp. 


which presents book- 
keeping as a vocational subject. It is primarily 
intended for schools where students have 
learned the personal and social uses of records 
in their business-training course, although a 
quick review of these phases of the subject 
is given in Chapter II. The book covers fund- 
amental bookkeeping principles and their ap- 
proved business application today, including 
bookkeeping for an insurance agency, con- 
trolling accounts, accruals, entries for social- 
security taxes, combination and_ three-column 
ledger ruling. Several complete series of re- 
lated transactions allow the student to follow 
through the complete bookkeeping cycle and 
learn for himself exactly how new accounts 
appear in business records and_ statements. 
There are three practice sets and a section of 
supplementary and advanced exercises. 


Business RECORD-KEEPING. 
A. Zelliot, and H. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.7 

A one-year course 
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ADMINISTERING VocaTIONAL Epucation. Walter 
H. Magill, University of Pennsylvania. 118 
pp. ADMINISTERING PupiL TRANSPORTA- 


TION. Julian E. Butterworth, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Virgil Ruegsegger, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 197 pp. Educational Publishers, 


Inc., Philadelphia 

These two volumes are Nos. I and II of a 
new Guide to Action Series which is planned 
to give the educational administrator pointed 
assistance in meeting problems which confront 
him. Each volume treats one major area, an 
outstandingly competent person is chosen to 
prepare the volume, and the work, in manu- 
script, is reviewed by successful administrators 
of school systems to insure its practical value. 
Theodore L. Reller of the University of Penn- 
sylvania is editor of the series. Administering 
Vocational Education presents a philosophy of 
education and of vocational education from 
which stem basic principles and understandings 
essential to the intelligent administration of a 













Everyone derives pleasure from 
chewing Gum, because it fulfills 
a fundamental desire that is nat- 
ural to all of us. 

The wholesome chewing is 
good for you, too. It benefits your 
teeth by helping keep them clean 
and attractive. That is why many 
dentists recommend chewing 
Gum as an after-meal treat. Busy 
people also find that it helps re- 
lieve nervous tension and aids 
concentration. 

For these reasons, many suc- 
cessful, popular people enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily. But because 
they are popular and considerate 
of others, they always let their 


good taste govern the time and 


There’s a Reason, a Time 


and a Place for This Wholesome American Custom 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 


oung and Old 


“Enjoy Delicious 


the place for their enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum. 

They know that it is ideal 
around the home, for instance— 
while you're studying, reading, 
working or just taking it easy. 
It’s a pleasant companion while 
driving or working outdoors 
around your garden. Yes, there 
are literally dozens of times and 
places every day when Chewing 
Gum adds to your fun. 

Enjoy delicious Chewing Gum 
yourself. You'll agree that it’s a 
wholesome pleasure, and that there 
is ‘ta Reason, a Time and a Place” 
for enjoying it daily. Buy a 
few packages today for yourself 


and your friends. 














As An Aid To Good Teeth one 
Chewing Gum helps keep your teeth clean 
and provides needed chewing exercise. 
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local program of vocational education. Sug- 
gestions as to specific procedure are offered. 
The authors of Administering Pupil Transpor- 
tation believe that “desirable results can be 
achieved only as those who plan and administer 
transportation policies understand whatever 
of science there is and make their contribu- 
tions to its further development.” They dis- 
cuss planning a new transportation enterprise; 
choosing and maintaining conveyances; select- 
ing, training, and supervising the operating 
personnel; determining transportation expendi- 
tures and costs and judging their reasonable- 
ness, and cost accounting of pupil transporta- 
tion. 


Buitp1Inc BetTrer ENG.LIsH. Step By Strep, 
Grade 3, 320 pp. Manuat for Step By 
STEP, 256 pp. Day By Day, Grade 4, 336 
pp. In ScHoot anp Out, Grade 5, 352 
pp. For Every Neep, Grade 6, 352 pp. 
Illus. H. A. Greene, Maude McBroom, 
Ruth Moscrip, Norma Gillett. Row, 
Peterson. $0.96 each 


A new language series built to meet every 
recommendation of The National Council of 
Teachers of English. The unit organization 
in these books analyzes language needs for all 
fields of the curriculum and for the social and 
everyday activities natural to children. It pre- 
sents language skills in connection with selected 
subject matter. The pupil then applies and 
practices the skills in his own activities and in 
the subject matter of his other studies. This 
organization brings about an emphasis of the 
interrelationship of the language arts—speech, 
writing, study reading, literature, spelling, hand- 
writing, voice, listening. There is ample 
opportunity for purely creative work in short 
stories, in plays, in programs, in poetry. Self- 
checking tests and growth sheets provide in- 
dividual diagnosis. This invites the pupil to 
formulate a definite procedure for learning the 
skill. Difficult skills are given second and 
even third presentations. Each book provides 
a review of,all skills previously taught and 
expands the application. 


THe Way oF Lire Series. 23 books of the 
Unitext program by such well-known 
authors as Raymond Ditmars, Wm. Ather- 
ton DuPuy, David Cushman Coyle, Lewis 
E. Lawes, and others. Row, Peterson. 
$0.96 each 


The 23 titles in the series thus far released 
are: Green Kingdom—the Way of Life of a 
Forest Ranger; Blue Highway—the Way of 
Life on an Ocean Liner; Roughneck—in the 
Oil Fields; Sandhog—of the Tunnel Builders; 
Doctor Jad—of a Physician; Stone and Steel— 
in a Penitentiary; Trail of the Trefoil—of a 
Girl Scout; At Your Service—in a Hotel; Ani- 
mal Kingdom—in the Zoo; 45-Caliber Law— 
of the Frontier Peace Officer; Streamliner—on 
a Passenger Train; They Guard the Gates—on 
the American Borders; Treasure Shelves—in a 
Public Library; Lonesome Road—of a Hobo; 


Shoppers’ Special—in a Department Store; 
Black Land—in the Coal Fields; Land of 
Hope—in the Tennessee Valley; One in a 


Thousand—on the Road to Hollywood; Be- 
fore Your Eyes—in a Natural History Museum; 
White Gold—in the Cotton Kingdom; Riders 
in Scarle-—of the Mounties; Golden Harvest— 
in the Tobacco Industry; Nose for News—of 
a Reporter. 

Each of these books represents an area of 
human experience that merits specific explora- 
tion for the benefit of youth who are facing 
the problem of orienting themselves in a com- 
plex world. 

These books would serve as collateral mate- 
rial in social studies, for use with vocational 
and guidance material, for English classes, and 
for library use. They are not graded and, 
wherever possible, the vocabulary has been 


kept to the seventh-grade level, so that they 
may be used in both junior and senior high 
schools. 
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Music, THE UNiIversaAL Lancuace. Osbourne 
McConathy; Russell V. Morgan; George L. 
Lindsay, director of music education, Phila- 
delphia. 304 pp. Illus. Silver Burdett. 
$1.92 

A chorus collection of songs for high school 
students suitable for classroom use, assembly, 
special occasions, and concerts. Examples are 
included of every phase of musical art from 
the chant of the ancient Christian church to 
the Broadway musical show of the present. 

The unit plan of the earlier books for the 

junior high school level is continued in this 

book. Songs and choruses have been chosen 
to provide for all the possible voice combina- 

tions. Fifty-five illustrations—8 in color, 47 

in black and white—provide a parallel course 

in art appreciation, relating painting, sculpture, 
and architecture to music. 


Eugene C. Barker and Henry S. 
Commager. 1032 pp. Illus. Row, Peter- 
son and Co. $2.48 

“The demand of today and the challenge 
of tomorrow for successful living in a demo- 
cratic society summon students to understand 
fully the heritage that influences today and 
shapes the course of tomorrow. This heritage 
—-social, economic, political, and cultural—is 
the core of this new history, Our Nation. 

“The unit-topical organization of material 
provides a flexible framework for teaching and 
learning of the main ideas and major move- 
ments of American history found in all courses 
of history study. Previews, reviews, summa- 
ries, activities, and bibliographies insure ease in 
teaching and learning. 

“Our Nation is written in a clear and inter- 
esting style. Concepts have been simplified by 
amplifying them, instead of sacrificing clarity 
to brevity. Illustrations, including contem- 
porary paintings, etchings, cartoons, photographs, 
pictorial diagrams, and maps, further clarify 
the text.”—Vivian Grigsby 


Our NatTIOoN. 


Your GovERNMENT TODAY AND ‘TOMORROW. 


L. J. O’Rourke. 709 pp. Illus. Heath. 
$1.84 

This book, which emphasizes the individ- 

ual’s relation to government first shows the 


significance to the citizen of the character and 
activity of his government and the importance 
of his having an active interest in it. In the 
discussion of public opinion that follows, spe- 
cial attention is given to the role of the in- 
dividual in its formation and expression. Then 
comes a presentation of the nature and ac- 
tivities of political parties, in which the pupil 
learns what he can do to make parties func- 
tion more effectively for good government. 
The next chapter deals with elections. The 
functions and finally the structure of our 
National, state, and local governments complete 
the study. One of the correlated social studies 
series. 


One Crowpep Hovwr. Augusta Dillman Thomas. 
173 pp. Schlechter’s Publishers, Allentown. 


2 

A tale of life at a Normal School in the 

1890’s. The author says, “I thought it might 

be interesting to let the present-day student at 

a State Teachers College see the routine, 

habits, lectures, curriculum, etc., fifty years ago 
in a Normal School.” 


MENTAL HEALTH IN THE CLASSROOM. 311 pp. 
Thirteenth yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. $2 

Few more hopeful volumes in education have 
appeared than the last Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction entitled, “Mental Health in the Class- 
room.” The volume presents a very happy 
combination of qualities. In the first place, the 
educational and mental hygiene points of view 
taken by the authors are essentially sound. In 
the second place, an honest effort is made to 
apply the point of view to actual everyday 
school problems. Finally, reports of desirable 


mental hygiene practices in actual classrooms 
are presented by teachers who have themselves 
carried on these activities. In this way the 
rather abstract and theoretical character of 
many treatments of material in this area is 
avoided. 

The examples from classroom practice are 
so interesting and promising that they deserve 
special mention. That there is a sharp lag 
between best mental hygiene theory and its 
application in classroom practice is generally 
known. This lag is often so great that when 
salutary mental hygiene practices are presented 
in books or articles or from the platform there 
are many persons who feel that all of these 
are still in the realm of theory and that almost 
none of them have actually been applied. There 
is even a skepticism concerning their work- 
ability in practice. But in this volume, teach- 
ers report clearly and completely what they 
have done and indicate in a general way, at 
least, the result secured. The teaching profes- 
sion will thus be convinced that modern prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene are workable theories 
and that their application makes a real dif- 
ference in the lives of children and teachers. 

Dr. Witty and his associates have produced 
a volume which is thoroughly readable and 
will be of special interest to teachers and super- 
visors in public education but also of great 
value in the field of teacher education. The 
present reviewer would like to see every Amer- 
ican teacher and supervisor read it.—Ernest O. 
Melby, dean, School of Education, North- 
western University. 


Books Received 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 
Barr Castinc. Gilmer G. Robinson. $1 
Cueckers. Millard Hopper. $1 
RirLeE Marksmansuip. William L. Stephens. 


$1 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass.: 

Hope anp THE New YEAR. 

Mahala Saville. $1.75 
Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., Park Square, 
Boston, Mass.: 

Sonc Parape. Glenn, Leavitt, Rebmann. 
Grade VIII of the World of Music, Ele- 
mentary Vocal Course. $1.08 

We Want To Know. Craig, Burke, Bab- 
cock. Primer of the New Pathways in 
Science series. $0.60 

Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

Let’s Reap! The Steel-Blue Book. Holland 
Roberts, Helen Rand, Emma Lundgren. 
Book I of the Junior-Senior High School 
Basic Reading-Guidance Program 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, 


Compiled by 


Mass.: 

SHARING ExpertENcEs. Paul McKee and 
Annie McCowen. Grade Five of the 
Language for Meaning series. $0.72 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
Ne ¥u-€3: 
ConcisE OxrorD FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


French-English, compiled by A. and M. 
Chevalley. English-French, compiled by 
G. W. F. R. Goodridge. $3 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
HEALTHFUL Livinc. Third Revised Edition. 
Jesse Feiring Williams. $1.60 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING.  Introduc- 
tory Course, Fourth Edition. Rosenkampfft 
and Wallace. $1.60 
Row, Peterson and Co., 
Evanston, Ill.: 
Best SHort Storres For Boys AND GiRLs. 
Bernice E. Leary. $1.20 
John C. Winston Co., Winston Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 
CouraGE OVER 
Kummer. $2 ; 
Potty Kent Rives West IN Tue Days OF 
*49. Robert McCulloch. $2 


1911 Ridge Ave., 


THe ANnpeEs. Frederic A. 
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GUARDING 
PEBECO’S GOOD NAME 


(for the sake of your teeth) 





HEN a tooth paste has pleased mil- 

lions of users for more than 50 
years it has to be good! That is Pebeco’s 
unique record. 


Pebeco is a different, working dentifrice, 
absolutely free from cloying candy taste. 
Its peppy sea-breeze tang and swift spar- 
kling cleansing action are the result of a 
great formula born more than half a cen- 
tury ago, when a noted European scientist 
discovered the beneficial, stimulating effects 
upon the mouth of the neutral salt— 
potassium chlorate. 


This pleasant neutral salt ingredient gives 
Pebeco its zippy tang—helps preserve the 
natural beauty of your teeth. 


You’ll like Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Pebeco Tooth Powder. When you are in 
Bloomfield, N. J., visit the Lehn & Fink 
plant and see the meticulous care which 
guards every step in their manufacture— 
from raw materials to finished products. 
Your money can’t buy finer dentifrices. 


Send for a sample tin of Pebeco Tooth 
Powder, free. Address: Lehn & Fink Prod- 
ucts Corp., Dept. P.S.J.-541, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of ‘‘Lysol” disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 





























South America is so much more than an area on the map. 
It's a glorious playland—a busy new world—a pageant 
of breath-taking natural beauty. Live South America .a 
while—taste of its rich culture—its fine heritage—its 
color and romance. Know the stimulus—the inspiration— 
of new peoples, new customs, new visions. Get acquainted 
—personally—with your “Good Neighbors”. 
CRUISE IN CAREFREE LUXURY TO THE 
WONDERLANDS OF SOUTH AMERICA’S EAST COAST 
on the 33,000-Ton AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINERS 


S.S. BRAZIL 


Sails June 20 and August 1 


S.S. URUGUAY  S.S. ARGENTINA 
Sails July 3. Sails July 18 


Ships planned and manned to make travel between the 
Americas a joy in itself. All staterooms outside, spacious 
public rooms, air-conditioned dining rooms, outdoor tiled 
swimming pools with broad Lido sports decks. 






Consult Your Travel ante” or 


bis MOORE-MeCORMAGK 
wee S 






38- -day all-e wid 
BARBADOS + RIO DE JANEIRO + SANTOS - MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES + SANTOS-SAO PAULO 
RIO DE JANEIRO - TRINIDAD 
Cruise Rates: $395 Tourist, $585 First Class (Prices include all shore 


ll 











excursions and hotel expenses at B. A., ship is your hotel atall other | 
ports.) Stopevers nt slight extra cont: Ales Rover south America 











World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 

DuNLaP ACADEMIC PREFERENCE BLANK. Jack 
W. Dunlap. Form A or Form B. Price 
per package, $0.90. Specimen Set, $0.20 
postpaid 

MoperN Liret SpeLLER. New Edition. F. C. 
Ayer, E. E. Oberholtzer, and Clifford 
Woody. Grades 2-3, $0.40 each; Grades 
4-8, $0.44 each. Workbook Edition: 
Second Grade through Eighth Grade, 
$0.24 each 

STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST: Forms 
D E F GH. Truman L. Kelley, Giles 
M. Ruch, and Lewis M. Terman. Primary 
Battery, Intermediate and Advanced Bat- 
teries, Complete and Partial. Separate 
Tests in Arithmetic and Reading. Forms 
D and E now ready 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Sourcrs OF FREE TEACHING Arps. Compiled 
and edited by Ruth M. Holmes, super- 
visor of intermediate grades, STC, Lock 
Haven. 84 pp. Copies may be secured 
from Miss Holmes. $0.50 

This pamphlet was prepared with the assist- 
ance of students in a course in visual educa- 
tion and of the college library staff. The class 
verified all the material by securing samples 
from each of the companies included in this 
list. The materials have been placed on file 
in the college library and are available for 
use by teachers and students in the field. 


U. S. Government Publications 
U. S. Office of Education: 


Lapor REQUIREMENTS For DEFENsE. No. 9. 
SELECTING TRAINEES For APPRENTICEABLE 
Occupations. No. 10. Service Bulletins 
on Defense Training in Vocational Schools 

PROGRAM OF THE U. S. OFFICE oF Epuca- 
tion for the Further Development of 
Understanding and Appreciation of the 
other American Republics 

Tumacacor!. National Monument, Arizona 

These pamphlets may be secured from the 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
P. '&. 


NEA Publications 


TEACHING MATERIALS ON THE DEFENSE OF 
Democracy. Six pamphlets prepared by 
the Educational Policies Commission, 1201- 
16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 
BEGINNINGS IN Democracy. Livinc DEMoc- 
racy. NationAL DEFENSE. Pamphlets 


under the title, Our Schools, prepared by 
Teachers of Kindergarten, Grade One, and 
Grade Two; and of Grade Three, Grade 
Four, and Special Classes; and Grades Five 
and Six of the Philadelphia public schools 

CHARACTER EpucATION AND THE Excep- 
TIONAL CuiLp. Proceedings of the Sixth 
Conference on Education and the Excep- 
tional Child of the Child Research Clinic 
of the Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 

CurricutuMmM Units: The Adventure of 
Puck, (Midsummer Night’s Dream No. 
25, $0.60); Robin Hood, (No. 26, $0.50); 
Brazil: A Land of Opportunity, (No. 27, 
$0.50); Bread, (a second-grade unit, No. 
8, $0.25); Pets, (a first-grade unit, No. 9, 
$0.15); Clothing, (a third-grade unit, 
No. 10, $0.20); Local and Pioneer His- 
tory, (a fourth-grade unit, No. 14, $0.20); 
and Interdependence of Plant and Anima! 
Life, (a high school science unit, No. 12, 
$0.30). | University Cooperative Store, 
Eugene, Oregon 

Pan America At A GLaNnceE. Educational 
Research Bureau, 1321 M St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

THE ROCKEFELLER FounpATION. A Review 
for 1940. Raymond B. Fosdick, Pres., 
N.Y. (C, 
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CuHarves S. Mitrer has been named 
director of alumni and public relations 
at Allegheny College. This is a newly- 
created position, in which Dr. Miller 
will have charge of the remaining work 
on the 125th Anniversary Fund as well 
as of the supervision of alumni office 
activities. 

Cuares S. Tipretts, dean of the 
school of business administration, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
headmaster of Mercersburg Academy. 
He succeeds Boyd Edwards who has 
retired. 

JosepH C. Dewey, chairman, depart- 
ment of education and psychology, West- 
minster College, has assumed the direc- 
torship of teacher-training and_place- 
ment, Northern State Teachers College, 
Marquette, Michigan. 

Raymonp A. Foret, supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools of Stoyestown, 
Somerset County, has been elected as the 
new principal of Enola High School 
succeeding S. Gordon Rudy whose res- 
ignation takes effect July 1. 

Carmon Ross of Doylestown and 
CrarEeNce E. Toore of Freeburg have 
been appointed advanced adult educa- 
tion advisers in the vocational education 
national defense training program of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
Crair F. Firz of Lancaster is advanced 
industrial education adviser in the same 
program. 

Wituiam C. GraHaM, superintendent 
of Wilkinsburg schools, has submitted 
his resignation to become effective on 
June 30. Mr. Graham first became asso- 
ciated with Wilkinsburg schools in 1903 
when he became principal of the high 
school. He was elected superintendent 
in 1929 to succeed the late William 
Martin. 

J. J. Marruews has resigned his posi- 
tion at Pennsylvania State College to 
take charge of vocational education in 
the public schools of Gary, Indiana. 

Hersert C. Lanxs of Jenkintown 
High School is on a half year’s leave of 
absence in combination with a Sabbatical 
year while traveling in all Central and 
South American countries. He is pro- 
ducing a sequel to his motion picture, 
“By Highway to the Canal” on the Cen- 
tral American section of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway and circulated free to 
schools by the Pan American Union. 

Harotp F, A.perFer, professor of 
political science at the Pennsylvania 
State College, has been re-elected secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Boroughs. In addition to his 
teaching duties, he is executive secretary 
of Penn State’s Institute of Local Gov- 
ernment and editor of official publica- 
tions of several state municipal organiza- 
tions. 








H. Irene PAtTTerson, instructor in 
home economics education at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, has been ap- 
pointed by Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Francis B. Haas to serve until 
June 30 as advanced home economics 
education adviser in the current NYA 
home-making program for out-of-school 
youth. During her absence from the 
campus, her duties will be taken by 
Viola Jurgerson, who is on leave of 
absence from the University of Wis- 
consin. 


QNOTES aw NEWSO 


C. Stanton BELFour, assistant direc- 
tor of the Extension Division and of 
Summer Sessions at-the University of 
Pittsburgh and executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
which held its final state competitions in 
New Castle on April 18 and 19, has been 
elected national president of Omicron 
Delta Kappa, national honorary activi- 
ties society. A graduate of Pitt, Belfour 
is also chairman of the national debate 
committee, National University Exten- 
sion Association. 








Y . } 
Smart 1ndeed is tne woman 
who is Alka-Seltzer-wise! With a watch- 
ful eye on the household budget and a 
sense of responsibility to her family, she 
can be depended upon to get the utmost 
for her money. That is why you find so 
many people who wouldn’t think of 
going on a trip without faithful, trusty 
Alka-Seltzer on hand to help them weath- 
er the distress of the many minor ail- 
ments which so often occur in traveling. 
Of course, Alka-Seltzer 
is easy to obtain—your 


_» 





nearest drug store has it—but it's wise 
to keep it even closer—within easy reach 
—in the glove compartment of your car 
or conveniently tucked away in your lug- 
gage—ready at an instant’s notice to save 
you unnecessary misery and suffering. 

Do you, as millions of others, keep 
Alka-Seltzer in your home for fast relief 
in HEADACHE, ACID INDIGESTION, MUS- 
CULAR ACHES AND FATIGUE and the Dis- 
tress of COLDS? Then why not make it 
your constant traveling companion? Be 
wise. Try it. You may be glad you did! 


Would you like a FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY OF ALKA-SELTZER? 
You may have it just for the asking. Write to Depart- 
ment STM-17. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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PACIFIC COAST — S22 Francisco, Los 


Angeles, Pacific North- 
west. All the high spots of the West Coast 
on one grand circle tour. Round 
trip in coaches, from Chicago . $65.00 


BOULDER DAM —Lake Mead. En route to 


or from California. Tours 
from Las Vegas, Nevada, ata nominalcharge. 


COLORADO— Sublime mountain vacation- 


land overnight from Chicago, 


round trip in coaches as 
ion an a je es See $31.10 


YELLOWSTONE —Mazic land of geysers, 


i ‘ cog h peernee- 
ound trip in Pullmans (bert 
: $49.30 


extra), from Chicago . 


ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT'L 
PARKS— See all three awe-inspiring wonder- 


ne — on M3 sag _— trip to 
edar City in Pullmans (bert 
. . 950.60 


extra), from Chicago. . . 
BLACK HILLS of South Dakota— Highest 
mountains east of the 
Rockies. Picturesque. Romantic. Site of 
Mt. Rushmore Memorial. Round trip in 
coaches from Chicago, as 


IDWAS 2 6 3s 6 6 6 8s . $26.45 
SUN VALLEY, IDAHO Famous all-year 


mountain resort 
on the edge of America’s — Wilder- 
ness.” Round trip in coaches, 

from Chicago . el sstee se: $54.90 


CANADIAN ROCKIES = 822#: take Louise, 


Emerald Lake, 

Vancouver. nn seen +e or from the 
Pacific Coast. Round trip in 

$65.00 


coaches, from Chicago 
— Midnight S$ Land. 
ALASKA Soued we Sime deattls $105.00 
COAST-TO-COAST CIRCLE TOUR 
from any = in the — States, by any 
route you choose—round trip 
vail fare in coaches, only . . . $90.00 
In Pullmans (berth extra) ... . $135.00 
For routing in one direction via the Canadian 
Rockies, additional charge of $5.00 will apply. 
f Wisc in, Upper 
NORTH woopDs Michis tag 5 Atte 
—Forest playground of the Middle West, 
from Chicago, round trip rail fare 
aslowas.... $9.35 


tioned trains provide thru service to all of 
these western vacationlands. The coupon 
brings you the complete story—simply indi- | 
cate the region or regions in which you are 
interested. 

TRAVEL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN— 

Go Now—Pay Later—No Money Down 


CHICAGO on¢ NORTH WESTERN LINE 


-------- MAIL THIS COUPON------- 5 


i 
R. Thomson, Passenger Traffic Manager ! 
Chicago and North Western Line ! 
Dept. 132— 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. : 
i] 
I 


Please send information about vacations to 


Se ee. Bas ee ete 2 ae ite ee ; 
| Re ey ce en See eee ae mE ore 1 

1 
ET oie ee oan a ee ees I 
CT ee ae ee Biter eee ! 
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Joun T. Garman has been appointed 
director of visual education of Philadel- 
phia schools to succeed the late James G. 
Sigman. 

Tue State TEacuers Co.ece, Cali- 
fornia, is offering for the fifth consecu- 
tive summer a field course in geography. 
A six-wecks’ course to the Pacific Coast 
is being offered during the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1941, June 23 to August 1 in- 
clusive. The class will travel by char- 
tered bus for a distance of approximately 


| 8,000 miles through 17 states. Six semes- 


ter hours of college credit may be earned 
for a satisfactory completion of this 
course. Details may be had by writing 
the College or to J. Riley Staats, director 
of the course. 

THE PRINTING cLassEs of Abington 
High School, under the direction of 
E. G. Wortman, have printed copies of 
a list of 159 different kinds of birds 
found in Abington Township. This list 
was compiled by Louella B. Clayton of 
the science department of the Abington 
Junior High School, for the use of the 
students in the various schools of Abing- 
ton Township. The list contains: mi- 
grants, 59, birds which visit an area dur- 
ing migration only; summer residents, 
58, nest and remain here during sum- 
mer months; permanent residents, 22, 
nest and live in same region all year 
round; winter visitors, 15, spend winter 
months here, then return to a_ place 
farther north to nest. Some of the more 
rare visitors are: American bittern, least 
bittern, Florida gallinule, least flycatcher, 
Cape May warbler, bay-breasted warbler, 
Connecticut warbler, mourning warbler, 
Wilson’s warbler, white-crowned spar- 
row, pied-billed grebe, red-headed wood- 
pecker, bank swallow, purple martin, 
and redpoll. 

Stroupssurc HicH Scuoor has just 
completed a very successful year in the 
area of adult education. Adult courses 
in current world affairs, contract bridge, 
agriculture, home economics, blue print 
reading, stenography, typewriting, ap- 
plied chemistry, hotel training, practical 
accounting, business English, and danc- 
ing have been offered for two semesters 
of ten weeks each. A course in dis- 
tributive occupations for adults began on 





| March 25, with Dorothy M. Beckwith, 
“NORTH WESTERN’S” modern air-condi- | 
| 
| 


the new coordinator, in charge. Miss 
Beckwith is a graduate of Leland Stan- 
ford University and has received her 
Master’s Degree from the Prince School 
of Store Service. Before coming to 
Stroudsburg, Miss Beckwith was assist- 
ant director of personnel at Blooming- 
dale’s in New York City. 

Tue NationaL Counciz for the So- 
cial Studies became owner and publisher 
of Social Education January, 1941. Be- 
fore that date it was owned by the 
American Historical Association and 
published by the American Book Com- 
pany. The National Council is the De- 





O Credit Travel 
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: OC Also all-expense tours 





partment of Social Studies of the NEA. 


May, 194] 


Vacation Among the Mayas 
Nora B. THompson, Upper Darby 


ITH Europe shut off as a vacation 

land, the traveler’s thoughts turn 
to this hemisphere. Comparatively few 
persons are aware of all the riches which 
this section of the globe has to offer. 
How many know that on our own con- 
tinent there flourished—and became de- 
cadent before the arrival of the Span- 
iards—a civilization comparable to that 
of the Greeks? Yet the very sites of the 
Mayan civilization are of easy access to 
the tourist while he visits the modern 
civilizations of Yucatan, Guatemala, and 
Honduras. 

One may fly to Mérida, the beautiful 
capital of this land of chicle and hene- 
quen, whose sky is decked with wind- 
mills—for Yucatan has subterranean, 
not surface, rivers—or one may take the 
boat to Progreso, once the second most 
important port of Mexico because of 
chicle (used in making chewing gum) 
and henequen or sisal (used in making 
rope). Independent travel is possible but 
inadvisable for accommodations, other 
than those at Mayaland Lodge, do not 
exist at the ruins of Chichén Itza. Here 
is where one will spend most of the week 
devoted to Yucatan. 

If he has made advance arrangements 
with Mayaland Tours an English-speak- 
ing Maya Indian, who will act as his 
personal guide during his visit, will 
meet him on the steamer, take care of 
formalities, not only show him the sights 
of Mérida but explain them, and the 
following day drive him past henequen 
plantations, through Indian villages to 
the compound within sight of the now 
famous ruins. 

For three days he will climb pyra- 
mids, gaze over the limitless tops of the 
jungle to see here and there the bright 
orange of the poinciana tree or the white 
of an “orchid” (ruins), look down into 
the brackish green water of the Sacred 
Well, visit the famous Ball Court where 
was played a game that has made at 
least one writer call football “sissy,” 
delve into the forest to scramble down 
Thompson’s Cave, a dry cenote from 
whose depths rise trees more than a 
hundred feet high and down whose 
sides hang writhing lianas. He will 
visit the observatory, the Nun’s House, 
the High Priest’s Temple. In the eve- 
ning, if it is moonlight and his soul is 
sympathetic with the Mayas’, he will 
reclimb the Temple of Kukulcan, God 
of the Feathered Rattlesnake, and Felipe 
will relate to him Mayan legends which 
have come down from father to son for 
generations. 

There is only one way to reach Gua- 
temala from Yucatan. That is by plane. 
From Guatemala City one visits the 
ruins of Cop4n, Honduras. The only 
practical way to do so is by Taca plane; 
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] Maybe you like to be on your own when you go 

vacationing—free to stop off at any place on the spur 
of the moment, to do your sightseeing when and where 
you happen to feel like it, to stray from the tourist's 
beaten path, to change your plans at will. Then Grey- 
hound is just your ticket! It will take you more places 
than any other travel system, and take you for less—only 
one-third the cost of driving your own car. You can stop- 
over anywhere, return a different route at no extra cost, 
see all America close-up from a deep-cushioned easy chair 
aboard an air-conditioned Super-Coach! 


2? But perhaps you'd rather skip the more tedious 

details of travel and just have the fun—let travel 
experts plan your trip to make the most of every hour, 
of every dollar. If that’s the case, read the next column! 


GREYHOUND 
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pe of Traveler are| YO 






‘In either case -Greyhound has the answer! 


ee EXPENSE-PAID TOURS «se 


These Greyhound “package tours” are tops in carefree travel— 
transportation, hotels, sightseeing, entertainment are all arranged 
and paid for in advance. You know what you’re going to do— 
and where and when and how! And you know you're saving 
money on every part of your trip. Include one or more of the 
following tours in your vacation this summer—or choose from 
scores of others: 


NEW YORK—WASHINGTON 
BOSTON—NEW ENGLAND 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 
NORTHERN LAKES 
DENVER— COLORADO SPRINGS 
FLORIDA— MIAMI BEACH 
SOUTH W EST— MEXICO 
NATIONAL PARKS 
NEW ORLEANS—GULF COAST 
MONTREAL— QUEBEC 






Jot down the name of any particular place you wish to 


phia, Pa. 


Name 


?? 
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SEND FOR FACTS AND FOLDERS! 


visit 


on the margin below and then mail this coupon to the Grey- 
hound Travel Bureau, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 





Address. 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


ST-5 PA 
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WHEN YOU VISIT 


pee 
‘ai O00 Mi 
NEW YORK 


You can live in comfort in spa- 
cious, attractively decorated 
rooms. Dine or dance in the pop- 
ular priced Marble Grill. You'll 
enjoy superb food and bever- 
ages. Just a step to all smart 
shops, Radio City, and famed 


A, é ] bright lights of Broad- 


way. Plan to stop at the 


GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57 ST. 
NYY our 11] W 5éth St. entrance adjoins garage 
=“NEW YORK CITY 


Room & 
Bath 


















——_—~—— 


Montrea 
Toronto 


and 


en route 
Rochester 
Buffalo 


Modern, 
Fireproof, 





no higher than 
$950 per person 


FOR MAP or FOLDER 
Write to 
FORD HOTELS CO. 
® Rochester, N. Y. 





Erie 

















Booklets 


24 PAGES—14 ILLUSTRATIONS 
@ Scenes from the Beautiful Caverns of Luray 
@ Shenandoah Valley @ Skyline Drive 
@ Shenandoah National Park 
@ Scenic and Historic Virginie 
Visit the World Famous Luray Caverns this year 
Write today for your copies of this very attractive book 
le-—ONE FOR EACH STUDENT 
16MM Sound Motion Pictures and 35MM Slides, both 
in color, available on Free Loan Basis 


Address Box 1056 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 




















the one-day trip is a special excursion 
conducted only if ten or more persons 
“sign up”; so one should make inquiry 
immediately upon arrival in Guatemala 
City. At Copan, ruins of the Old Em- 
pire are in a restored condition. If one 
should fail to see them, he can see mon- 
oliths of the Old Empire at Quirigua in 
Guatemala, three hours by train from 
Puerto Barrios. These sandstone shafts 
were erected at five-year intervals and 
bear date inscriptions. 

One must make advance reservation 
to stay in the comfortable little hotel 
operated by the United Fruit Company. 
A guide will take one to the ruins and 
explain them. Light clothing and over- 
shoes or boots are necessary, for this is 
the tropics. 

If the traveler has seen the Land of 
the Ancient Mayas, he should not leave 
without visiting the highlands of west- 
ern Guatemala where live the present 
day Mayas. The tourist company in 


Guatemala offers three or four days | 


there; one could spend three or four 
months and not see everything. Beside 
the magnificent vistas of mountains and 


valleys he will see Mayas weaving, sow- | 


ing, dancing, and praying as they did 
in the days preceding and following the 
Conquest. 
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EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER! 


Whether you plan a wonderiul 
vacation traveling— 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money mak- 
ing opportunity now. Entirely new. 
Nothing ever has been offered like it 
before. 

Whether you plan to spend your vaca- 
tion visiting new places, making new 
friends, and enjoying new experiences, 
or expect to stay near home, you can 
make it a highly profitable summer. 

Both men and women with teaching 
experience are well-qualified for this 
special employment. It involves present- 
ing an entirely new, low priced unit, that 
ties in closely with public interest at the 


moment. The commission is very high. 
The potential reward very great. Se- 
lected contacts will be furnished. No 


investment needed. No training re- 
quired. No previous experience neces- 
sary. The number of teachers to be se- 
lected is limited, act today. 

WRITE me about your summer plans. 
when your school closes, teaching experi- 
ence, age and other qualifications. I'll 
furnish you with complete information. 


Address Lysle S. Sullivan 


The Book House for Children 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





A Prize Room at State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


ISITORS to the women’s dormitory 

at State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, see on some doors artistic little 
cards bearing the legend Aftractive 
Room. This is the award from the 
annual room judging which is done by 
the student House Committee, a group 
of faculty women, and _ representatives 
from the Bloomsburg AAUW Branch. 
The three or four rooms whose cards 
show the initials of the three sets ot 


judges are considered the prize rooms 
in the dormitory. 

Rooms are judged on the basis of 
color, originality, arrangement, wall 
decorations, neatness, and suitability to 
dormitory life. The effect of this room 
judging has been to call attention to 
what constitutes an attractive room, to 
stimulate pride in one’s personal sur- 
roundings, and to demonstrate what 
good taste and ingenuity can do with 
a small outlay of money. 
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Cy Scenic wonders and pleasant 
i experiences pass in gay succes- 
asm I I ee) 


sion in the romantic W est—the 
Rocky Mountain region of Colorado 
with its cme mountains, pine 
forests and rippling streams; the wild 
life and el phenomena of Yellow- 
stone; the ocean, redwood forests and 
movie colonies of California—these and 
countless other attractions make the 
West the mecca of summer vacationists. 


Rock Island offers optional routes of 
travel West from Chicago. For economy 
—-the friendly CaLirornian; for 
distinguished comfort—the de luxe 
Go.peEN State Limirep. Both over 
the low-altitude Golden State Route. 
For streamlined speed and luxury —the 
modern Rocky Mountain ROcKEtT via 
the Scenic Colorado Way. 


There are Rock Island Escorted and 
Independent All-Expense Tours to all 
recreational areas in 
the West and North- 
west including the 
Canadian Rockies. 
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LINCOLN BURGHER, D. F. & P. A. 

1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Phone Pennypacker 2038 or 

C. H. HEAD, D. F. & P. A. 

1422 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., Phone Atlantic 5673 


Send travel data on 1 Colorado [! Yellowstone 


All-Expense Tour to. ~~ ----- ~~ -- 


Name 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


My Fis Frrenps and TEACHER’s AND STU- 
DENT’s ManuaLt. Myron E. Shoemaker, 
Laceyville, Pa. 32 and 104 pp. Illus. 

The purpose of this booklet is to develop 
the growing interest of the child in fish life, 
its recreational, economic, and scientific values, 
and the general conservation of all natural re- 
sources. Colored plates will acquaint the pupil 
with some of the most common fresh water 
fish, and of each of these a simple story is 
given. The manual gives more complete detail 
and other general basic and scientific informa- 
tion. 

TECHNICAL AND Business INstirutE Epuca- 
TION. Bulletin 337. Lester K. Ade. De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


Necrology 


GerorcE WHEELER, 75, who retired as 
associate superintendent of Philadelphia 
schools in 1930 after 36 years’ service in 
the system, died March 31 after an ill- 
ness of three weeks. Dr. Wheeler was 
an advocate of co-education and of jun- 
ior high schools. 

Witmer K. Grorr, superintendent of 
the public schools at Berwyn since 1930, 
died April 5. Mr. Groff was a member 
of the Executive Council of PSEA in 
1933. 

Joun A. ScHAErFeER, president of 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, died suddenly April 6 at his home 
on the college campus. 

Oxtver E. Martin, Smithville, Lan- 
caster County, succumbed to a_ heart 
attack in his schoolroom at New Provi- 
dence April 4 shortly after he returned 
from recess during which he organized 
a baseball game on the playlot. Mr. 
Martin, who was 65 years old, served as 
reading clerk in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 20 years. 

Jennie M. Mitts, a teacher in the 
Reading schools since 1911, died at her 
home in Reading on February 6 after 
an illness of several months. 

Cuartes T. Witmer, a teacher in the 
Reading schools since 1923, died Feb- 
ruary 25 after a brief illness. 

Jacop W Moyer, a school director of 
Rapho Township, Lancaster County, 
schools for twenty-six years, died re- 
cently. 

Dorotuy Ho tanp, teacher in Lower 
Merion High School, Ardmore, for 
twenty-eight years, died March 27 after 
a long illness in Bryn Mawr Hospital. 

EstHerR ANN Hucues, retired Lan- 
caster County music teacher, died March 
27 at her home in West Philadelphia 
following a year’s illness. 

Anna M. Anperson of R. D. 1, Wil- 
cox, a beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare 
Fund, died recently. 

Jostan H. Penniman, who retired as 
provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1938, died April 10 of a heart 
attack. Dr. Penniman had served as 
president of the University from which 
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position he retired in 1926, but contin- 
ued as provost. He was affiliated with 
the University for 46 years. 

Wiuiam E, Wents, an English in- 
structor at Northeast High School, Phila- 
delphia, died March 8 after an illness of 
eight weeks. 


YOUNG opie CAN f a. co-t? 


AVERBROO, 


POCONO PINES, PA. 





“Atop the Poconos.’’ 
White Sand Beach. Tennis. Riding. 
Bicycling. Movies. Day and Eve- 
ning full of social activities. Excellent 
leadership. Rec. Hall. Congenial com- 
panionship. Located on beautiful 2000 
ff acre resort. Restricted. Rates $22. 


Booklet, Write N. Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St., LOn. 5-1550 


Private Lake. 














co CARE-FREE 


to Seashore... 


Mountains... 
’ 


or Honeymoon! 


T= vacations of over 27,000 

teachers will be made more care- 
free by their T. P. U. certificates. 
They know they’re protected 
against the financial and mental 
distress that often follow the un- 
expected accidents and illnesses of 
the summer season. Even those 
lucky ones whose vacations will be 
honeymoons are safeguarded by 


T. P.U.! 


Single or married, T. P. U. pro- 
tection continues in full force 
wherever the member goes. For 
hospitalization, a T. P. U. Peerless 
Certificate pays 50% extra. 


Your first step toward a care-free 
vacation is to mail, the coupon 
below. 


Teachers Protective Union 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





T want’a care-free summer. Please 
tell me more about;T. P. U. and its 
50% extra hospitalization benefits 
under the Peerless Certificate. (101) 


Name 


Address 
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